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MAGPIES IN PICARDY. 


The magpies in Picardy 

Are more than I can tell. 

They flicker down the dusty roads 

And cast a magic spell 

On the men who march through Picardy, 
Through Picardy to hell. 


(The blackbird flies with panic, 
The swallow goes like light, 

The finches move like ladies, 

The owl floats by at night; 

But the great and flashing magpie 
He flies as artists might.) 


A magpie in Picardy 

Told me secret things— 

Of the music in white feathers, 
And the sunlight that sings 
And dances in deep shadows— 
He told me with his wings. 


(The hawk is cruel and rigid, 

He watches from a height; 

The rook is slow and sombre, 

The robin loves to fight; 

But the great and flashing magpie 
He flies as lovers might.) 


_He told me that in Picardy, 

An age ago or more, 

While all his fathers still were eggs, 
These dusty highways bore 

Brown, singing soldiers marching out 
Through Picardy to war. 


He said that still through chaos 
Works on the ancient plan, 

And two things have altered not 
Since first the world began— 
The beauty of the wild green earth 
And the bravery of man. : 


(For the sparrow flies unthinking 
And quarrels in his flight. 
The heron trails his legs behind, 
The lark goes out of sight; 
But the great and flashing magpie 
He flies as poets might.) 
Tipuca. 
The Westminster Gazette. 


Magpies in Picardy—St. Anthony in Roseland. 


ST. ANTHONY IN ROSELAND. 


By St. Anthony in Roseland, where the 
fern and fuchsia grow, 
Safe-sheltered in a wayward, winding 
creek, 
Rides a pinnace at her moorings, whom 
I loved—oh, years ago! 
And there she waits to greet me week 
by week. 
It is twenty months or over since I 
braved the salt-sea spray, 
And watched her foam-flecked fo’e’sle 
rock and reel; 
But her rudder now is forrard and her 
sails are stowed away, 
And barnacles are growing on her 
keel. 


To St. Anthony in Roseland, which is 
hard by Falmouth Town, 
Along the twisty path that flanks the 
stream, 
No more the kindly Cornish folk to me 
come trapezing down 
With cranberries and golden-crusted 
cream; 
No longer through the silence of the 
star-hung summer night, 
My pinnace, sweet and fleet as any 
fawn, 
Shall steal in ’neath the black cliffs to 
the winking Lizard Light, 
And smell the clean, sweet-scented 
thyme at dawn. 


From St. Anthony in Roseland (where 
good cruises all begin), 
When the last war-weary troops are 
ordered home, 
When the harbors all are opened and the 
mines are all towed in, 
And all the changeful sea is mine to 
roam, 
I will slip your reed-grown moorings 
and beat westward from the creek— 
Land-weary make once more the 
open seas— 
And with flying jib and top-sail once 
again set sail to seek 
The Islands of the New Hesperides. 
Punch. 








The war has saved the British Em- 
pire by arresting the centrifugal move- 
ment—political, commercial, and so- 
cial—which threatened to separate 
the Mother Country from the Domin- 
ions, proud of their newly acquired 
autonomous powers. That frank recog- 
nition of the beneficent influence of a 
struggle which is drenching Europe in 
blood may be unwelcome, for war, as 
Napoleon in a particularly sane mo- 
ment remarked, is ‘‘the trade of bar- 
barians,’’ and we are the champions of 
all that is best in civilization. But as 
the campaign of 1870-1 welded to- 
gether the States which now form 
Germany, creating an empire resting 
upon force, so the present struggle 
must result in the closer federation 
of the British Empire, representing 
the triumph of liberal principles, un- 
less the British peoples are prepared 
at some future date to sacrifice all for 
which their sons have fought and died. 

The unrehearsed and spontaneous 
mobilization of the British Empire 
for the war of freedom will constitute 
one of the outstanding facts of the 
history of our times. It sealed the fate 
of Prussianism. Unprepared for war, 
the British peoples supplied the ele- 
ments which made the defeat of Ger- 
many certain. Victory is already on 
the horizon. In the near future peace 
will break out. It may be that it will 
come with dramatic suddenness, re- 
minding us of those fateful days of 
1914 when declarations of war fell 
fast and furious at the very moment 
when the English-speaking world was 
about to join in celebrating one hun- 
dred years of unbroken tranquillity in 
the relations between Britain and 
America. We deplore the terrors and 
horrors and losses of war. Peace also 
has its dangers; it is often productive 
of widespread suffering, unheroic and 
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passing almost unnoticed, and its pros- 
perity not infrequently produces spirit- 
ual bankruptcy. 

Peace will bring with it a desire for 
rest, for it is slothful. The tendency 
will be for the British peoples through- 
out the world, pluming themselves on 
all they have achieved, to give a sigh 
of content and, perhaps unconsciously, 
to relax their muscles. A policy of 
laissez faire in the years which follow 
the conclusion of this war in our vic- 
tory may prove as calamitous in the 
long run as the triumph of Prussian- 
ism. We must be prepared for the new 
conflict against the evils of peace. 
When the survivors of the British 
armies return to their homes the hour 
will strike for mobilizing the British 
Empire on a new basis and for fresh 
purposes. 

The fruits of victory will need to be 
defended, organized, and developed. 
The people of the Empire cannot evade 
the responsibilities, inherited from the 
past, which this war has bound to 
them with fetters of blood and gold. 
The peoples of the British Empire are 
the guardians of the liberties of nearly 
one quarter of the human race. When 
the war closes we shall be able to con- 
gratulate ourselves on having saved 
the subject peoples of India and the 
great dependencies from falling under 
the heel of Prussia. We shall owe it to 
ourselves and to them to take every 
possible measure to protect them from 
the spirit of revenge which their loy- 
alty to British ideals may leave in the 
hearts of Germany and her partners. 
More than that. It will not be denied 
that it will be our duty to prove to 
those subject races, who have exhibited 
so fine a spirit, that we recognize the 
debt which is due to them for their 
steadfastness and good faith. If we 
would consummate our triumph, we 
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shall work to render life for them fuller, 
happier, and more prosperous than it 
has been in the past. It will be not 
less our duty to recognize the new ties 
which the self-governing Dominions 
have created with the Mother Country, 
and, above all, with the ideals for 
which the Allies are fighting. The 
Dominions have become nations in 
theory and deed, and we must recog- 
nize them as such. Henceforth they 
must be admitted as partners with us 
in the Empire—sharers of its burdens, 
its privileges, and its glory. 

There is only one way in which we 
can vindicate our right to hold nearly 
one quarter of the earth’s surface— 
we must make the most of its resources 
in the service of humanity. We must 
mobilize its brain-power with at least 
as much enthusiasm as in the past 
two years we have mobilized its muscle. 
Sixty million white people under the 
British flag, if they form themselves 
into one federation, actuated by co- 
ordinated ideals and pursuing the same 
goal, are all too few workers for the 
task which lies ahead. The world is 
confronted with an anomaly which we 
must render less anomalous than it has 
been in the past. The governing section 
of the British Empire, spread far and 
wide over the earth’s surface, repre- 
~sents only three-fifths of the popu- 
lation of the United States, and ex- 
ceeds in number by only sixteen mil- 
lion the inhabitants of Holland, whose 
history is full of warning of the perils 
of peace and prosperity. The people of 
the British Empire have acquired, 
mainly by force—let that fact be ad- 
mitted—some of the richest and choic- 
est parts of the five continents. We 
must justify in the eyes of our contem- 
poraries, as well as at the judgment 
seat of history, the unparalleled re- 
sponsibilities which, seized by force in 
the past, we shall have to admit that 
we have now defended by force. 

This war will fail in its highest con- 
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summation if it leave the British Em- 
pire what it was in the early summer of 
1914—“‘in some respects a mere dis- 
organization,’ to quote the words of 
Sir Robert Borden. If there is to be a 
forward movement we must begin to 
prepare for it at once, or at least as 
soon as the pressure of war permits our 
thoughts to stray from the theatres in 
which men of our race are fighting the 
Crusade of the Twentieth Century. 
As soon as may be, a Congress of the 
Empire must be called, separate and 
distinct from the Peace Conference, 
to discuss fully and frankly the basis 
on which the Imperial family shall ex- 
ist in future years. It may be said that 
that means moving very slowly. That 
consideration contains the justifica- 
tion of the suggestion, for we are too 
old and the Dominions are too young 
to move rapidly. Twenty years or so 
ago some such proposal was discussed 
by Lord Rosebery, who urged that the 
Prime Ministers of the United King- 
dom and the oversea Empire should 
meet to settle the character of the Im- 
perial fabric. The suggestion then fell 
on somewhat stony ground; but the 
times have changed. 


“You may say that a Congress which 
only meets to report and recommend 
has but a neutral task before it. Those 
that take that view have a very inade- 
quate idea of what the utterances 
would be of a Conference, representing 
a quarter of the human race, and rep- 
resenting the opulence and power 
which have been garnered up during 
the past centuries of our history. If 
we have these Conferences, and if they 
are allowed to discuss, as they must be, 
any topic which any party of them rec- 
ommends, I do not fear their wanting 
in authority or in weight. I would 
further lay this consoling unction to 
the souls of those who have schemes in 
their pockets for immediately carrying 
out Imperial Federation. If any closer 
scheme of Federation should come 
about, it can only come about through 
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the medium of such a Conference, and 
not through the medium of any private 
organization; whereas, on the other 
hand, if no closer relations come out of 
these Conferences, and if these Con- 
ferences are found to be of no avail, 
you may be perfectly certain, whatever 
your views may be and whatever your 
exertions may be, that Imperial Fed- 
eration in any form will be impossible.’’ 


After an interval of twenty years 
those statements are still true. They 
are truer today than when Lord Rose- 
bery spoke, because the Dominions 
have grown in the meantime and are 
today self-conscious nations, apt to 
resent dictation from the Mother Coun- 
try and more jealous than ever of their 
autonomous powers. 

Before glancing forward to the con- 
ditions which will confront such a 
Congress of the Empire, it may be 
profitable to take a rapid survey of 
the immediate past, not barren of 
lessons. When Germany planned the 
war which was to give her dominion 
over Europe, and eventually over the 
world, she submitted the British Em- 
pire to the most careful study with a 
view to ascertaining what influence it 
could exercise on the course of events. 
One of Germany’s professor-states- 
men reflected the prevailing opinion of 
most educated Germans when he de- 
clared: ‘‘What is the sense of this 
seizure of hundreds of islands and 
thousands of territories in all portions 
of the globe? There is no land- or sea- 
Power capable of maintaining forever 
such a system of occupation; a good 
shove and the ill-joined mosaic falls 
into ruins.’”’ Those words represented 
the widespread view held in Germany— 
and elsewhere—shortly before the out- 
break of war. General von Bernhardi, 
in his notorious book, suggested to his 
fellow-countrymen that the British 
Empire under the influence of war 
would prove a source of strength, and 
not of weakness, to Germany. He 


assumed that Germany’s policy of 
peaceful penetration and propagan- 
dism had done its work, successfully 
employing many underground methods 
in the Dominions, in India, and in the 
Crown colonies and dependencies. He 
cast his eye over the German colonial 
empire, in which Prussianism was tri- 
umphant, the power of governors over 
governed depending upon the power 
of the sword. The British Empire, 
in contrast, appeared to him to be an 
unorganized group of undefended ter- 
ritories which had come into British 
possession by accident and were being 
neglected and risked by a decadent 
race. Because he could not see the 
fetters binding those distant territories 
to the Mother Country, he concluded 
that no ties of any value existed. To 
the German, whether wearing the 
Kaiser’s uniform or a civilian engaged 
in commerce or industry, the liberal 
principles represented in the British 
Empire had no virility; they merely 
excited his derision and scorn—they 
were indications of weakness. General 
von Bernhardi examined the British 
Empire with meticulous care, and 
everywhere he missed the familiar 
marks of Prussianism, and therefore 
concluded that that Empire had feet 
of clay. The British Army was classi- 
fied as a contemptible handful of men, 
incapable of exercising any consider- 
able influence on a Continental war 
or on the fortunes of the British Em- 
pire. He was in complete agreement 
with the Great General Staff, who in 
similar circumstances would have cre- 
ated a vast army to hold the Empire 
in bondage. Because no such Prus- 
sianized force existed, it was assumed, 
not only by General von Bernhardi, 
but by all the ruling classes of Germany 
that such a mere disorganization, held 
together, not by sabres and guns, but 
by invisible ties of sentiment, must 
fall into ruins under the blast of war. 
It is not without interest, in the light 
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of events, to recall the anticipations 
which Germany, according to General 
von Bernhardi, confidently entertained. 


THE DomMINIONS. 


There are clear indications that the 
policy of the Dominions, though not 
yet planning a separation from Eng- 
land, is contemplating the future pros- 
pect of doingso. Canada, South Africa, 
and Australia are developing, ... 
into independent nations and States, 
and will, when their time comes, claim 
formal independence. 

The British Empire is divided from 
the military point of view into two 
divisions: into the United Kingdom 
itself with the Colonies governed by 
the English Cabinet, and the self-gov- 
erning Colonies. These latter have at 
their disposal a militia, which is at 
present only in process of formation. 
They can be completely ignored so far 
as concerns any European theatre of 
war. 

InpIA. 


England, so far in accordance with 
the principle of divide et impera, has 
attempted to play off the Mahomme- 
dan against the Hindu population. 
But now that a pronounced revolution- 
ary and nationalist tendency shows 
itself among these latter, the danger is 
imminent that pan-Islamism, thor- 
oughly roused, should unite with the 

‘revolutionary elements of Bengal. The 
co-operation of these elements might 
create a very grave danger, capable of 
shaking the foundations of England’s 
high position in the world. 


Let those expectations be contrasted 
with the events of the past two years, 
which are the pride and glory of the 
British race. This German fire-eater 
must not be set down as an entirely 
foolish and ignorant man. His mistakes 
arose from a failure to understand 
the fundamental principles on which 
the British Empire rests. He attached 
exaggerated importance to signs and 
portents, sufficiently disquieting and 
threatening, which fitted in with his 
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theories, and ignored the vital forces 
which are the solid foundations of the 
Imperial connection. The Germans 
have never understood the soul of de- 
mocracy. The British Empire com- 
prises a cluster of democracies. They 
recognized the weakness, from a mili- 
tary standpoint, of the British Empire, 
but they failed to realize its unfath- 
omable depths of strength. If General 
von Bernhardi or any other of his 
brother Germans, had had the good 
fortune to read Canadian Addresses, 
by Sir George Foster, the distinguished 
Canadian statesman, which were pub- 
lished on the very eve of the war, he 
might have paused before concluding 
that the British Empire was a ram- 
shackle structure lacking all the ele- 
ments of stability and permanence. 
Sir George Foster in this illuminating 
volume admitted that tares were grow- 
ing among the wheat, but, unlike Gen- 
eral von Bernhardi and his fellow- 
Germans, he was convinced or the 
harvest. He recognized that there were 
forces ‘‘joining in strong-set bonds 
the different parts of the Empire.” 
Casting his eye over the Dominions, 
this Canadian gave first place to the 
cementing influence of blood and race, 
and then noted that tradition and lit- 
erature constituted ties ‘‘strong and 
never loosening their hold.’’ 


Then (he added) there is the tie of 


common institutions. It is not neces- 
sary for me to speak of them—how the 
British out-goer has held to them, how 
he has treasured them, how he has re- 
produced them in his own community, 
and in his own nation. They have held 
against the assaults of ruder life, against 
the assaults of foreign example, and 
this day, in all parts of the Empire, 
we are bound and welded together in a 
common love and practice of British 
institutions. 


Sir George Foster passed on to refer 
to the far-flung squadrons of the Navy 








and the battalions of the small army 
on distant service as ‘‘a great binding 
force of the dispersed people of this 
Empire’’—a force having in it “rep- 
resentatives of every part of the Brit- 
ish Empire working together.” And 
this Canadian Minister also noted:— 


Another great bond of union has been 
the King and the Constitution. The 
King and Constitution are ours as well 
as yours—in both we have vital interest 
just as you have—and when you, as 
the predominant partner, have anything 
to do with the King and the Constitu- 
tion, remember that you hold a trust 
for the oversea Dominion, for you are 
dealing with a priceless heritage shared 
by other parts of the Empire. 


Sir George Foster finally illustrated 
the new order of Empire and the old 
by recalling his own early experience. 
“In 1864-5, when the federation of 
the different parts of Canada was 
mooted, I was a boy just entering col- 
lege. I was a New Brunswicker. Nova 
Scotia existed, Quebec existed, On- 
tario existed; there was an indefinite 
notion that Britain had territory west 
of Ontario, and some stray informa- 
tion came to us that there was such a 
province as British Columbia on the 
Pacific Coast. All I knew about was 
New Brunswick, and all I cared about 
was New Brunswick. Others were 
cousins more or less removed, but na- 
tional life for me there was none. I 
was limited to the boundary of my 
little province, and I could throw a 
stone almost from one side to the other. 
What was absolutely true in my case 
was true of everyone in the scattered 
provinces. There was no soul, no 
national life, no national objective, no 
national ideal, no national impulse.” 
In later years a great change occurred, 
not only in Canada, but throughout the 
Empire. ‘‘Gradually the spirit of hold- 
ing on, linking hands, and keeping to- 
gether grew up into an impulse that 
went farther than the individual and 
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the provincial, and not many years 
ago we saw the working out of that 
impulse in federations or in unions 
of contiguous parts of the Empire— 
into new and young nationalities, as 
we like to call them.’”’” The Germans 
misread that movement. They ex- 
plored the Empire, looking for sabres 
and cannon; they saw only slender 
threads binding neighboring territories 
together, with apparently no bonds in- 
dissolubly cementing those young na- 
tions to the Mother Country. De- 
mocracy, as represented in the Domin- 
ions, meant to the Germans inevitable 
revolution, and they assumed that, 
under the shock of war, the Empire 
would be dissolved into its component 
parts, each section to become a vic- 
tim in future years of Prussian mili- 
tarism. Once Prussian rule had been 
imposed on Europe, the German Navy 
was to give long reach to the Army, 
and tit-bits were to be picked by the 
German Eagle from the carcass of 
what had once been the British 
Empire. 

Even those who have studied most 
carefully the course of events since 
the murders at Sarajevo are probably 
hardly conscious of one fact. Jt was 
not the Mother Country which pulled 
the Dominions after her into the struggle, 
but the Dominions—the young nations 
enjoying their new liberttes—which gave 
the Mother Country a lead when the 
Cabinet in Downing Street, conscious of 
its vast responsibilities, was still de- 
bating the issue of the crisis. Four days 
before England was at war Canadian 
Ministers hurried back to Ottawa from 
holiday resorts and went into emergency 
council to plan for Canada’s direct par- 
ticipation should England become in- 
volved. <As a result, the Canadian 
Government offered at once, even be- 
fore England was driven into the con- 
flict, to send ‘‘a considerable force”’ as 
Imperial troops, Canada making herself 
responsible for their pay, maintenance, 
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and equipment. No fewer than fifteen 
Canadian regiments had already by 
that time offered their services. More- 
over, the Canadian Government placed 
a fleet of thirty-one steamers at the dis- 
posal of the Home Government as troop 
transports or grain carriers. From 
Australia there came, four days before 
war broke out, the pledge of the Prime 
Minister that the Commonwealth 
would stand beside England ‘‘to the 
last man and last shilling,’ and this 
pledge was on the eve of war crystal- 
lized into an official offer of 20,000 men, 
while the vessels of the Australian 
Navy were forthwith placed undec the 
control of the Admiralty. A similarly 
urgent desire to help animated the 
Governments and peoples of New Zea- 
land, Newfoundland, and other parts 
of the Empire. ‘‘Place ship where of 
most service to the Empire’ was the 
reply of the Prime Minister of New 
Zealand when asked whether the gift- 
ship of the Dominion, the New Zealand, 
might be stationed elsewhere than in 
China seas, according to agreement. 
South Africa was held as staunchly for 
Britain as fifteen years ago General 
Botha and his colleagues would have 
held it for the Dutch. ‘‘ You can safely 
withdraw all Imperial troops,’ he 
cabled in effect to Downing Street; 
“we will look after the interests of the 
Empire in these parts.’”’ Nothing 
could well be more impressive or more 
suggestive to a true Empire statesman- 
ship than this spectacle of a free Empire 
springing voluntarily to arms at the 
first suggestion of outside menace. “It 
was the confirmation in a startling sense 
of Bernhardi’s assertion that in the 
Britains overseas there would in the day 
of trial be found to be ‘‘sufficient in- 
flammable material.’”” What it lacked 
in organized strength, the aid of the 
Dominions gained in spirit. 

India was another disappointment to 
the Germans. ‘‘The very grave dan- 
ger’’ did not manifest itself. On the 
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contrary, the note that was struck was 
that of the Maharajah of Rewa: ‘‘ What 
orders from his Majesty for me and my 
people?’’ Nearly 700 Rulers of native 
States came forward with offers of 
military or financial aid or both. ‘‘I 
doubt,’’ Lord Lansdowne, a former 
Viceroy, remarked in the House of Lords 
on September 9th, 1914, ‘‘whether 
everyone in this country realizes how 
great a thing it is that these ruling 
chiefs should come in upon our side. 
I wonder, for example, whether every- 
one realizes that the Maharajah of 
Mysore (the donor of Rs.50 lakhs, 
about £333,000) rules over a popula- 
tion that exceeds the whole popula- 
tion of Sweden? I wonder whether 
everyone calls to mind that the Mahara- 
jah of Gwalior, the Maharajah of Scin- 
dia, has more subjects than the King of 
Denmark? Or that the Nizam of 
Hyderabad governs a people twice as 
many as the people of the Nether- 
lands and three times as numerous as 
the people of Ireland? It is no small 
thing that those rulers, standing as they 
do in our Indian system, should have 
come forward without exception and 
given such practical proof of their desire 
to help us.” 

Much has been heard of the miscal- 
culations of the Germans, but the 
greatest of all their miscalculations was 
based on the belief that the British Em- 
pire would be broken into fragments by 
the clarion of war. What, in fact, hap- 
pened a German newspaper—Der Tag 
—has since confessed. 

We expected that India would rise 
when the first shot was fired in Europe, 
but thousands of Indians came to fight 
with the British against us. We 
thought that the British Empire 
would be torn to pieces, but the Col- 
onies appear to be united closer than 
ever to the Mother Country. We ex- 
pected a triumphant rebellion in South 
Africa; it was nothing but a failure. 
We thought there would be trouble in 
Treland, but instead she sent her best 
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soldiers against us. We anticipated 
that the ‘‘peace at any price’’ party 
would be dominant in England, but it 
melted away in the ardor to fight Ger- 
many. We regarded England as de- 
generate, yet she seems to be our prin- 
cipal enemy. 


Events of the past two years have 
produced a remarkable change in Ger- 
man opinion. When the struggle 
opened it was contended that the prin- 
cipal enemy of the Fatherland was 
Russia; it is now urged that the chief 
foe is Greater Britain. That change in 
German opinion is the glory of the Brit- 
ish peoples. When the war opened 
they were regarded with contempt, be- 
eause they were not highly organized 
for war in the Prussian sense; but, nev- 
ertheless, the disorganized British Em- 
pire dug the grave in which Prussianism 
will soon be buried. History records 
no development more dramatic than 
the springing to arms of the peoples of 
the British Empire—the Dominions, 
India, the Crown Colonies, the De- 
pendencies, and the Protectorates. 
The most heterogeneous Empire which 
the world has ever seen, united mainly 
by slender bonds of sentiment, rose 
spontaneously to wage war on Prussian 
militarism and all that it represents. 
In that movement lies the overwhelm- 
ing condemnation of the German sys- 
tem. The British principles, embodied 
in a world-wide Empire, may fall far 
short of perfection, but it is at least 
proved that in the opinion of nearly 
one quarter of the human race they are 
so far superior to Prussian ideas that 
they are not only worth paying for and 
fighting for, but dying for. 

Now that the tide has turned and 
victory is within sight, we must take 
thought how best to reap the harvest 
which the sons of the two Empires— 
British and Indian—have sown on 
many a battlefield. Mr. Asquith has 
told us that ‘‘the fabric of the Empire 
will have to be refashioned,” and has 
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admitted that ‘‘it will never be possible 
to revert to our old methods of council 
and government.’’ The Prime Min- 
ister is too great a man to refuse to 
learn from the inexorable course of 
events. There was a time when he 
would not have spoken those words; 
but today he realizes that a new era is 
dawning—that if peace and prosperity 
are to be assured in the years that lie 
ahead we must put our Imperial house 
in order. The foundations on which 
we must work have been well and truly 
laid. There is that consolation. 

One lesson of the war is the evils aris- 
ing from the division of humanity into 
separate States, leading to the clash of 
conflicting interests and aspirations 
with resultant war. In the conflict of 
nationalities this war had its birth. 
That consideration on the one hand. 
On the other, the British Empire ob- 
viates the danger of war between a 
quarter of the human race, who other- 
wise might perennially be at enmity 
with one another. ‘‘Within it are to 
be found communities of almost every 
race and color and every grade of civil- 
ization. Within it are to be found, not 
nationalities alone, but nations acutely 
conscious of their national identity. 
Yet, defective as its machinery still is, 
it binds them all together under the 
rule of one Constitutional Law, and it 
possesses a Legislature and a Cabinet 
which can, in the last resort, with the 
assistance of the Imperial Conference, 
review disputes from the point of view 
of the welfare of all, and settle them by 
means of a law which all are in duty 
bound to obey. That is a tremendous 
contribution to the peace of the world. 
It would be a terrible setback if that 
unity were dissolved; if its commu- 
nities were to narrow their allegiance to 
themselves alone, to have no other 
method of finally settling their disputes 
save diplomacy and war, to possess no 
constitutional machinery whereby they 
could mobilize their common resources 
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in self-defense, and especially for the 
best of all forms of self-defense—the 
vindication of liberty and _ public 
right.”* Those are great truths. The 
British Empire is also the best guaran- 
tee for the peace of the world, because 
of its ideals and its imponderable, if at 
present unorganized, strength. It has 
no aggressive designs or machinery for 
giving effect to them if they existed. 
But it can realize its world-mission 
only on three conditions. In the first 
place, it must remain faithful to the 
liberal principles on which it has been 
founded; in the second place, it must 
develop the wonderful resources of the 
vast territories which it embraces, de- 
velop them not merely in the interests 
of the British peoples, but in the inter- 
ests of humanity—it must fully justify 
its rule in the eyes of the world. In 
the third place, it must organize its de- 
fenses in order that it may be able not 
only to defend itself, but also the ideals 
for which it stands, wherever they may 
be threatened. Consisting of small 
nations—the four Dominions possess 
populations of only about 16 millions 
altogether—it must protect small na- 
tions and their freedom. The British 
people hold a sacred trust for the human 
race, and if they are to prove worthy 
_ trustees ‘‘the fabric of the Empire will 
have to be refashioned.”’ 

How is the British Empire to achieve 
its destiny? In some quarters it has 
been suggested that the British peoples 
should take a flying jump and provide 
themselves with a brand new Imperial 
Constitution. It is urged that those 
who study the Imperial problem must 
be bold and steadfast in face of diffi- 
culties, sweeping away opposition. An 
Imperial Parliament, with an Imperial 

' Cabinet, it is urged, must at once be 
set up. 


They must admit that they really 
propose to duplicate Parliament, and 


*The Round Table, September, 1916. 
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must face the consequences. They 
must also go on to duplicate the Cab- 
inet. If there are to be two Legisla- 
tures, there must also be two separate 
classes of business, there must also be 
two Executives, one in charge of each 
class. There must be a British Execu- 
tive responsible to the Parliament and 
people of the United Kingdom for their 
own domestic affairs, and there must 
also be an Imperial Executive respon- 
sible to the Parliament and people of 
all the Dominions, including the Brit- 
ish Isles. And, as the principle of re- 
sponsible government requires that 
either Parliament may be dissolved 
at any time, they must be elected at 
two separate elections. There must 
be an election at which the people of 
the British Isles, like those of the 
Dominions, return members who are 
answerable for their domestic and 
strietly national affairs. There must 
also be an election at which they and 
the people of the Dominions together 
return members to a common Parlia- 
ment answerable to them for all the 
issues of peace and war. There must, 
in fact, be two separate electorates as 
well as two separate Parliaments and 
Cabinets. Nothing short of this change 
will have the effect of placing a British 
subject in the Dominions on the same 
footing as those of the United Kingdom 
in respect of foreign as well as of domes- 
tic affairs. Nothing short of it will 
enable responsible government to be 
realized without disrupting the Com- 
monwealth.* 


It has been already suggested that we 
are too old and the Dominions are too 
young to move rapidly. We may re- 
gard the establishment of an Imperial 
Parliament, with an Imperial Cabinet, 
as the ideal to which all our efforts 
should tend. On the other hand, let 
us beware of the fascination of the 
machinery of government. That is a 
Prussian failing. The Prussians de- 
manded a cast-iron constitution, with 
the result that the German Empire is 
entangled in constitutional meshes 

*The Problem of the Commonwealth 
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which may yet strangleit. It was those 
fetter: of steel which enabled the mili- 
tary caste to dominate the fateful coun- 
cil at Potsdam on the eve of war, and 
they have since held the German peo- 
ple, deceived and misled, in a firm grip 
while the ship of State has been steadily 
heading for the rocks. We may take 
warning from Germany’s fate and guard 
against those rigid, logical forms and 
constitutions, set down in black and 
white, which are the glory of small and 
precise minds. We have never had a 
written Constitution for the United 
Kingdom. Our Constitution has grown’ 
slowly, proceeding from one precedent 
to another. The immediate past sug- 
gests that the path which the United 
Kingdom has trodden, avoiding many 
pitfalls, is the path which the Empire 
can tread with the least danger and 
the most confident hope of attaining 
the ultimate goal—the union of all the 
British peoples in some sort of confed- 
eration conserving alike the material 
interests of the Empire and those prin- 
ciples of liberal government for which 
the Empire stands. 

It is not for us in the Mother Country 
to dictate an Imperial Constitution. 
It must be our part, as the predominant 
partner with the power, to wait upon 
the Dominions and learn their view. 
To the limit of vision, the United King- 
dom will remain the center of the Em- 
pire. We have convinced the Domin- 
ions that this country is not decadent 
and that it is worthy to retain its place 
as the leader of the Five Nations. There 
is no jealousy between the Old Country 
and the daughter lands. The primacy 
which seemed to be threatened on the 
eve of the war has been re-established 
by the miraculous demonstration of 
virility which the war produced in these 
islands—the proved strength and effi- 
ciency of the Navy, the size and valor 
of the new armies, the development of 
the munition movement, the patriotism 
of the taxpayers. The Dominions look 
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up to the Mother Country as they have 
never done before. Let us be on our 
guard lest we prove false to this new- 
born trust by dictating their destinies 
to these free democracies. 
Representation in an Imperial Par- 
liament, necessarily meeting in London, 
involves taxation by the Imperial Par- 
liament, legislating over the heads of 
the Dominion Parliaments, with the 
ultimate right of distraint. In that 
Imperial Parliament the United King- 
dom, in virtue of its population and 
wealth, would be the ‘‘ predominant 
partner.” The Dominion members 
would be in a minority, and they would 
be isolated by distance. Canada and 
Newfoundland are 3,000 miles from 
London, South Africa 6,000 miles, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand 12,000 miles. 
They are considerable distances for 
Imperial M.P.’s to travel, with the 
result that they might soon get out of 
touch with their constituencies and 
out of touch with their home Govern- 
ments, jealous of their autonomy. In 
present conditions, is it conceivable 
that the Dominions—Canada, for in- 
stance, with its considerable French- 
Canadian population; South Africa, 
with its Dutch Boers still sitting on the 
fence; Australia, with labor in the 
ascendant and some advocates of in- 
dependence—would long permit such 
super-M.P.’s, living far away in Lon- 
don, to legislate for them, controlling 
Imperial and the larger Dominion is- 
sues, and assisting in levying taxation? 
However carefully the Imperial Con- 
stitution might be drawn up—though it 
would be drawn up, apparently, at 
breakneck speed—it would soon, there 
is reason to fear, arouse irritation in one 
Dominion or another. The Imperial 
Parliament might legislate in opposi- 
tion to some sentiment prevailing for 
the time in this or that Dominion. 
And then? The last state would be 
worse than the first. We may well ex- 
ercise care lest, in rushing forward, 
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we are eventually forced back. The 
Empire is a thing of slow growth, and 
if there is too much hustling, particu- 
larly if the hustling be done in the 
Mother Country, we may find ourselves 
compelled to retreat from, instead of 
moving forward towards, the goal of 
Imperial unity. 

It is not for us to develop a full-blown 
scheme of Imperial Federation and press 
it on the Dominions. Our duty con- 
sists in exhibiting a willingness to share 
the burdens and privileges of Empire 
on any reasonable and practicable 
basis. Today we hold the reins and 
drive the coach. We shall do all that is 
wise and necessary in the existing con- 
ditions if we indicate to the Dominions 
the extent to which we are willing to 
share with them the responsibilities 
which we have borne alone for so many 
generations. It will be for them in turn 
to indicate in what way they are pre- 
pared to co-operate with counsel, men, 
and money—for all those are involved. 
The Dominions are as necessary to us 
as we are to the Dominions. That is 
the revelation that the war has brought. 
The Empire has been exhibited as an 
economic unity. ‘‘By the dispersion of 
your Empire territory you get all climes 
and products. Put your Empire all in 

one zone and you have but a modified 
and restricted range of products. Now 
the sun in every part of the world kisses 
every Empire land, evokes British Em- 
pire products, gives place for every 
wish or desire for habitation. There- 
fore you have .. . in this very disper- 
sion of our territory an element of abid- 
ing and continuous strength.”* That 
is a consideration which the war, with 
its multitudinous and urgent demands, 
has brought home to every British sub- 
ject. The wide distribution of the Em- 
pire, while it may be a source of weak- 
ness in the absence of adequate de- 
fensive forces and wise commercial 
co-operation, is also a source of 


*Canadian Addresses, by Sir George Foster. 
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strength--economic, financial,and social. 

We may well be content to advance 
from that recognition of the wealth and 
interdependence of the Empire and 
consider, as a first step towards closer 
federation, how we can best defend the 
Empire and develop its resources with- 
out making any violent break with 
tradition and preconceived ideas. About 
a decade since there came into exist- 
ence the Committee of Imperial De- 
fense. ‘‘It consists technically—or did 
when it was set up, and it has continued 
to take that form—simply of the Prime 
Minister himself and of such persons 
as he may from time to time summon 
in consultation with him.’”* It has an 
elastic constitution, and that has proved 
the source of its vitality and useful- 
ness. Upon it sit experts in naval or 
military matters side by side with 
Ministers of the Crown. If there had 
been no.-Committee of Imperial De- 
fense to work out in advance a hundred 
and one problems which the outbreak 
of war rendered urgent, it may be that 
we should have been unable—however 
willing—to take the decision of two 
years ago which brought us into the 
conflict in association with France and 
Russia. In particular, the Peace Book, 
which that body created, proved a 
trustworthy and indispensable guide 
in the early days of the war. It enabled 
us to make the violent transition with 
less disturbance than occurred many 
times when we embarked in what was 
little more than a colonial campaign. 
The Committee of Imperial Defense 
has proved a valuable link of Empire 
since hostilities opened. The Prime 
Minister, time and again, has called the 
representatives of the great Domin- 
ions to its deliberations. He has an- 
nounced that they will always be wel- 
comed to assist in the discussions and 
give authority to the decisions. This 
elastic body contains the germs of an 


*Mr. Asquith, House of Commons, July 25th, 
1912. 
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Imperial Council to deal with all mat- 
ters affecting the safety of the Empire, 
and to it representatives of the outposts 
of the Empire may come to share its 
privileges and its duties. 

May it not be that the development 
of the Committee of Imperial Defense, 
under Mr. Asquith’s cautious states- 
manship, will suggest the constitution 
of another body, somewhat similar in 
form, also meeting under the presidency 
of the Prime Minister, to discuss for- 
eign and colonial relations? Like the 
Committee of Imperial Defense, this 
Committee of the Empire would have 
its secretariat to keep a record of its 
proceedings, and it would also have 
permanent members devoting their 
time to the study of Imperial problems 
—trade, industry, education, commu- 
nications, emigration. They would form 
‘the Imperial Staff of the Empire, with 
duties and functions in those wide 
spheres of activity corresponding, to 
some extent, with those of the re- 
sponsible heads of the Navy and Army. 
In these circumstances the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, as 
the First Minister of the Empire, 
would preside over two Imperial 
Councils, each with its experts and 
each with its representatives of the 
various sections of the Empire, not, of 
course, excluding India. 

The success of any scheme for closer 
co-operation, however modest or am- 
bitious, must depend on freedom in 
communication between the various 
sections of the Empire. It is essential 
that the British cable and wireless 
systems should be used between Lon- 
don and the Dominions, as the tele- 
graph or telephone is employed today 
by the Ministry of Munitions or other 
department in London in the transac- 
tion of affairs in some _ provincial 
eenter. Every phase of Imperial 
policy would be continually under con- 
siderution, the two Councils acting as 
the nerve centers and clearing-houses 
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of ideas and projects. Each Dominion 
Prime Minister would have two Coun- 
cils meeting under his presidency, cor- 
responding with the Imperial bodies in 
London, and there would be a constant 
interchange of information and ideas. 
The discussion of Imperial problems 
would be continuous. Members and 
staffs in various parts of the Empire 
would correspond with the same fulness 
as though they were using the mail or 
talking in a singleroom. Let us banish 
economy in inter-communication. De- 
pend upon it, the secret of Imperial 
unity is to be found in the abridgment 
of the spaces which divide the Empire 
and in the oneness of the seas more 
surely than in a cast-iron Imperial 
Constitution. Electricity must be 
pressed into our service; the swift, oil- 
burning ship must be developed into a 
very shuttle of our Imperial fabric. 
The one must supplement the other. 
Probably the various States of the 
Empire will find it essential to exercise 
control of cable, wireless, and mail 
steamers, managing them, not for 
financial profit, but solely with a view 
to linking the Empire in close-knit 
bonds of sentiment and action. 

And let it be recognized that Im- 
perial unity must rest on Imperial 
knowledge. The vehicles of knowledge 
are newspapers. The present inade- 
quate services of news available in va- 
rious sections of the overseas Empire 
are a source of danger. Even if sub- 
sidies have to be paid, steps should 
be taken to ensure that in each quarter 
of the Empire every citizen has on his 
breakfast-table a full and intelligent 
reflection of all that has been happen- 
ing during the preceding twenty-four 
hours as it is viewed, not through for- 
eign, but British spectacles—a rapid, 
accurate, and full reflection from day 
to day of what the Empire has been 
thinking, saying and doing. The Em- 
pire Councils will gain in influence and 
authority the more perfect this daily 
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mirror of the Empire’s life becomes. 
It is apparent that even though we 
cannot at present set up an Imperial 
Parliament, progress towards closer 
union is not barred. The first step, 
however, is not an Empire scheme, but 
an Empire Congress for the discussion 
of all the associated problems of gov- 
ernment—foreign and inter-Imperial 
relations, detense, and trade—the im- 
portance and urgency of which the war 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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has accentuated. Some progress has 
already been made.° The need for 
closer union has been recognized by 
British and Dominion statesmen, and 
on the basis of the new ties which the 
present struggle has created we may 
without difficulty carry the Imperial 
structure a stage nearer our ideal, even 
though the time has not come for put- 
ting on the roof and hoisting the Union 
flag of Empire in token of completion. 
Archibald Hurd. 
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We derive our views about public 
opinion in Germany in the main from 
the extracts which are quoted in our 
newspapers from the German press. 
Since every outrage and atrocity has 
been defended in these extracts, it is 
not surprising that many people in this 
country should believe the Germans 
to be a race of ferocious barbarians 
and criminal lunatics. It is the fault 
of the German press that this view 
so largely prevails. Until recently 
the German papers were the echo of 
the military caste; the faithful ad- 
mirers, with few exceptions, of its 
deeds of frightfulness. Now, if our 
popular view of the German people 
were correct, we might well despair 
of ever having relations with them 
again. We should be obliged to do 
our best after the war to keep them 
walled up in a sort of compound, and 
cut off from the rest of the civilized 
world. We could have no dealings 
with a race of assassins. No tariff 
could be high enough to keep the 
goods of this accursed race out of our 
country, and no restrictions could be 
too severe to prevent any citizen of 
Germany from entering any of the 
countries of the Allies. 

But is this view of the German 
people correct? We have little reason 
to doubt that it applies to the rulers of 


Germany, and that a victorious Ger- 
many in the power of the Hohen- 
zollerns and the Militarists, would offer 
a terrible menace to civilization. We 
cannot imagine ourselves living in such 
a world, and, as Mr. Asquith said, we 
should carry on the war to our last 
man and last shilling to prevent such 
a catastrophe. But there are signs 
that even the rulers of Germany are 
abating their mad claims of a world 
domination, and that the hammer 
strokes of the Allies are waking fearful 
echoes in their brains. While the 
fiction is still maintained in their 
official reports and inspired articles 
on the war, that the Allied offensive 
has been broken, and that ‘‘the ad- 
vance of the Russians will be stayed 
like the attack of the French and 
English on the Somme,” they have 
started a movement which is, un- 
doubtedly, meant to prepare the Ger- 
man people for peace on very dif- 
ferent terms from those which were 
demanded a year ago. 

We do not suggest for a moment 


. that these terms approximate to any- 


thing that the Allies could accept, or 
that the first signs of awakening fear or 
reason in the minds of the rulers of 
Germany should make us any less de- 
termined to rid Europe of the menace 
of militarism which is the foundation 
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of the Hohenzollern power. The new 
break-the-truth movement which has 
been noticeable in the German press 
lately is not the sign of an awakened 
conscience in the rulers of Germany, 
but the proof of their growing appre- 
hension that all is not going well for 
the Central Powers in the theatre of 
war. It is a confession that the rulers 
of Germany are nervous about public 
opinion in Germany, and before I have 
completed this article I shall hope to 
prove that they have reason to be so. 
The German Government is begin- 
ning to tremble, not only because it 
feels the blows of the Allies resounding 
with terrible effect on all the frontiers 
which it has conquered, but because 
the foundations of its own power at 
home, the confidence and assurance 
of the people that victory is certain 
after all their sacrifices, has been 
shaken. This is the inward meaning 
and importance of the efforts of the 
official press in Germany gradually to 
enlighten the public. 

The German Government is intel- 
ligent enough to see that, after its 
loud boasts of last year, it may meet 
with a terrible reckoning from its own 
people, if they are left to discover for 
themselves how entirely different the 
situation is from what they have been 
led to expect. There is no conceiv- 
able means by which these vainglorious 
boasts can be fulfilled. The German 
Headquarters Staff must be aware of 
this, and the German Government 
may well be anxious to seize the first 
opexing for peace negotiations. Hence 
the necessity of educating the people, 
by letting them know some of the 
truth while endeavoring to stiffen 
them at the same time, to fight until 
the last ditch, if necessary, for the 
Hohenzollern dynasty. 

While the official press continues to 
talk about the necessity of ‘‘ holding 
out’’ to the end if necessary to pre- 
vent the utter destruction of Germany, 
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the Government have accordingly set 
Prince Wedel and his ‘‘German Na- 
tional Committee” going “with the 
object of awakening a united under- 
standing among the German people 
for the conclusion of an honorable 
peace, which will safeguard the as- 
sured future of the Empire.’’ Prince 
Wedel is a friend of the Emperor, anda 
wholehearted supporter of the Chan- 
cellor, who has been so strongly at- 
tacked by the jingoes in his stand 
against annexations in the west and in 
his dealings with the Socialists. The 
composition of Prince Wedel’s com- 
mittee is important, for it consists of 
‘‘a large number of men of learning, 
industry, commerce, and agriculture.”’ 
The members of the committee in- 
clude Professors Harnack and Kohl, 
two ex-Ministers, Count Podewils and 
von Frauendorfer, manufacturers and 
financiers like Herr Roechling, Herr 
Arnold, and Herr von Guillaume, and 
General Direktor Heineken of the 
Norddeutsche Lloyd, and several Ober- 
biirgermeisters and bank directors. It 
is, therefore, an important and repre- 
sentative body, and on August ist 
it set out on its campaign to hold 
meetings simultaneously in seventy- 
five towns. What sort of speeches 
were held at these meetings, we have 
no means of knowing, beyond short 
references in the German press which 
are not enlightening. But this new 
movement aroused the wrath of the 
jingoes, and Count Reventlow, Profes- 
sor Brandenburg, and Professor Schae- 
fer vigorously attacked the ‘‘German 
National Committee.” It was de- 
fended by the Government press. The 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung spoke 
of the necessity of measuring demands 
by what had been achieved. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung quoted Professor 
Nernst’s warning against the hopes 
that had been raised by the ‘‘submarine 
press.”’ Professor Delbriick declared 
in the Preussische Jahrbicher that 
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Germany had not sufficient sub- 
marines to wage the war of fright- 
fulness demanded by Reventlow. The 
Radical Berliner Tageblatt also came 
to the support of the Government, 
and reminded its critics that even 
Bernhardi had been opposed to an- 
nexations in Europe. Herr von Dewitz, 
a Conservative member of the Reich- 
stag, declared in the Magdeburgische 
Zeitung that the first question to be 
answered was not what war aims the 
Chancellor ought to formulate, but 
what he could formulate. He spoke 
frankly of the military situation. 
Germany might stand in the enemy’s 
country, but she was on the defensive 
save at Verdun, and had to meet an 
opponent more than twice as strong 
numerically and well provided with 
artillery. The Karlsruhe Zeitung point- 
ed the same moral, and another paper 
in touch with the Government de- 
clared that there were hindrances and 
obstacles everywhere, and that the 
question how it was all to end was 
constantly being asked. Now it is 
probable that the Government meant 
to draw the jingo fire. They suc- 
ceeded, and the reply of its supporters, 
in the press was an appeal to the pub- 
lie to support the Government in its 
effort to find an honorable peace in spite 
’ of the Reventlows and Brandenburgs. 

The launching of the Wedel cam- 
paign, which has now lost the support 
of many of its commercial representa- 
tives owing to a speech by Professor 
Harnack, was followed by an article 
from Maximilian Harden, who; in 
reviewing the war in the Zukunft, 
declared that the German proposals 
for the division of the world were as 
premature after two years as they 
were at the beginning. He warned 
his countrymen that they still had a 
great deal of ‘‘holding out’’ before 
them. This talk about ‘‘holding out’’ 
is now the staple topic of many Ger- 
man newspapers, and it shows how far 
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we have traveled since August, 1914, 
when a speedy victory was expected. 
The Government, indeed have been 
obliged to start a propaganda in the 
press which aims at the maintenance 
of public confidence. Thus ina recent 
number of the Muinchener Neueste 
Nachrichten we had a dialogue be- 
tween a pessimist and an optimist of 
the official kind. The optimist does 
his best to persuade the pessimist when 
he talks of the terrible duration of the 
war and its sacrifices, that Germany 
must go on, because she has every- 
thing at stake. An alarming picture 
is drawn of what would happen if 
England won the war:— 

Nothing but our victory can prevent 
our destruction and domination by 
England. That is why the wives 
must wait patiently for their hus- 
bands, fathers for their sons, and maid- 
ens for their lovers. We must bear 
every burden without complaint—even 
starve, if necessary—for we have only 
the choice between holding out and 
being destroyed. 


These two apparently contradictory 
movements, the peace campaign with 
its break-the-truth propaganda and the 
constant appeal to the German people 
for unity and restraint and endurance 
to the end, spring from a common 
source—the desire of the militarists 
to preserve their rule. They want to 
be able to seize the first opportunity of 
making peace, with the hope, if their 
efforts fail, of throwing the blame 
and responsibility for further blood- 
shed, on the Allies. Their people are 
to be taught to regard the chance of 
any sweeping victory as doubtful, 
while they are to be tuned to the 
necessity of fighting to the last. Hence 
all the stories about the determination 
of England to ruin Germany utterly 
and rob the tradesman and the worker 
of their living, while the peace move- 
ment continues at the same time. 

And now let us turn to the other 

















side of the picture, and see if we can 
discover what the people of Germany 
are really thinking. We have seen 
that the German Government has 
reason to believe that the confidence 
of the public is shaken, and that they 
fear a reaction of opinion that may lead 
to an explosion of wrath, or at least 
upset their peace calculations, if some 
of the truth about the military situa- 
tion is not revealed. But apart from 
the official warnings there is a change 
of tone in the German press, which 
seems to rise from the heart of the 
nation itself. It is not the Govern- 
ment which has inspired the press 
with its more humble tone about the 
war aims of Germany. Germany has 
been told that she is fighting for her 
existence against a ring of remorseless 
enemies who desire to destroy her. This 
statement, however, does not satisfy 
the German public, as the many ap- 
peals for unity and confidence in the 
Government suggest. Even a mili- 
tary organ like the Militdér-Wochen- 
blatt sighs for peace, which shall put an 
end to ‘‘the most difficult and stormy 
period through which Germany is 
passing.”” The Cologne Gazette, which 
has never allowed its readers to forget 


that the English, hateful as their con- 


duct is, are a civilized race, prints an 
article which is meant for British as 
well as German eyes, when it says that 
Germany must go on fighting until 
she wins from her enemies an admis- 
sion of equal rights, and the abandon- 
ment of the wish to destroy her. This 
claim for an admission of equal rights 
is remarkable after the trumpet-blasts 
of last year. Does it not suggest that 
the great mass of the German people 
have ceased to care so much about 
conquest or victory, and that their 
great desire is peace which will put an 
end to the terrible sacrifices which 
they are making? A year ago the 


German press, with the approval of its 
readers, 


was talking of annexations 
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and indemnities. Today, with the 
sanction of its Government, it speaks 
modestly of the right of the German 
people to exist and develop in their 
own way. 

The German Government keeps a 
watchful eye on these manifestations 
of public opinion. It does not want 
the peace movement which it started 
itself to get out of hand, for it still 
cherishes the idea that it may wear the 
enemy down or make a separate peace 
with Russia or France, which will 
enable it to hold, at least, some of the 
conquests which it has gained and 
recover its colonies. If the people 
are to be driven to despair, let it at 
least be a despair which will rise in a 
last flame of furious endeavor to 
snatch victory from the Allies. The 
despair must not burn inwards, but 
outwards. But there are not wanting 
signs that the German people dread 
the continuance of the war more than 
any nightmare of the consequences 
of not ‘holding out’’ which their 
Government can invent. The Vor- 
warts has more than once denounced 
the war as a war of the capitalists at 
the expense of the people, and has 
called for an overthrow of the present 
conditions which prevent the people 
of Germany from controlling their 
own Government. The democracies 
of the world, it maintained in a recent 
article, must assert themselves and 
gain control of their foreign offices. 
These are the ideas of the Union of 
Democratic Control, and the German 
censor lets them pass. 

Indeed, in some respects, the Ger- 
man press is less closely censored than 
our own. This points to a force and 
vitality in the popular ideas of Ger- 
many at the moment, which is remark- 
able. The Radical press is adopting 
the tone of the great Socialist organ, 
and the Berliner Tageblatt ran its 
head into the censor’s noose a few 
weeks ago, when Herr Theodor V olff 
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denounced the idea of the annexation 
of the Belgian coast, and declared 
that the horror of events had shat- 
tered the philosophy of Bernhardi 
about the ‘“‘bright joyousness of war,” 
and the theory that it was inevitable. 
The German censor suppressed the 
Tageblatt for a few days. But the 
article was a symptom which he could 
not hide. The legend of the ‘‘bright- 
ness of war” and its necessity for the 
biological progress of nations has been 
destroyed. Thus we have _ reached 
the first stage on the journey back to 
sanity. 

The Vorwdrts has also been sup- 
pressed sometimes. But it has always 
kept alive the idea of the solidarity of 
the working classes in all the bellig- 
erent countries, and it has never 
lowered its standard. It represents the 
Socialist group who, under the leader- 
ship of Haase and Ledebour, broke 
away from the main Socialist party, 
and that enormous body of silent 
opinion which welcomed Herr Lieb- 
knecht’s remarkable denunciations of 
the Prussian spirit. It has many ruses 
for ‘‘dodging”’ the censor and letting 
the German people know the real 
meaning of war. Thus foiled in its 
efforts to denounce the middlemen and 
agrarians who hold up supplies, it 
_ printed a number of short sketches of 
life in Berlin which told their own 
tale of the suffering and misery in- 
flicted by war. The widow who has 
lost her husband and ean find no 
work to support her little children, the 
housewife who runs from shop to shop 
in despair at the prices of food, the 
workman who thought before the war 
of some day retiring on his savings, 
and now finds that they are all eaten 
up and that there is only work for a 
few hours a week in the mills—all the 
flotsam and jetsam from the wreckage 
which the war causes in the homes of 
Germany figure in the pages of the 
Vorwarts. The censor has _ allowed 
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these stories to pass. What do they 
matter to the military mind? But 
they are an expression of the soul of 
work-a-day Germany which sees its 
fathers and sons killed in the trenches, 
while lack of food and distress of all 
kind increase every day at home. 
Since then an article has appeared 
in the Vorwdrts on a plan for making 
peace which carries us further than 
any suggestion that has yet appeared 
in the German press. Briefly, the 
Vorwarts desires that the Inter- 
national Socialist bureau should again 
be reconstituted, and that represen- 
tatives of all the belligerent countries 
should meet at a congress and decide 
on the terms of peace. They should 
then, it argues, return home to carry 
out an agitation to bring their own 
Governments into line with the de- 
cisions of the ‘International’ :— 


“The aim of such a conference,” 
writes the Vorwdrts, ‘‘would consist 
in bringing the war to an end as quick- 
ly as possible. Our object is not only 
to secure a laying down of arms, 
which might by itself only lead to still 
more horrible conflicts, but to produce 
a condition of peace which may be 
reasonably expected to last. That 
ean only be a peace on a basis which 
secures to all the people who are parties 
to it their individual development in an 
equal degree.” 


A section of the French Socialists 
were at one time inclined to answer 
this appeal and to take part in the 
suggested conference. 

But it may be said that such a 
conference would be futile at present, 
for the German Socialists have no 
control over their own Government, 
which can alone make overtures of 
peace. But whatever we may think 
about the possibility of reviving the 
“International,” or the use which it 
could serve, the article in the Vorwdrts 
is worth attention. It proves that the 
German Government considers itself 








no longer in a position to suppress the 
growing desire of the German people 
for an immediate peace based on a 
policy of no annexations. 

Finally, a remarkable article in the 
Illustrirte Zeitung on ‘‘the German 
of the future’? may perhaps help us to 
answer the all-important question 
which I have raised in this article, 
whether there has been any change in 
the spirit of Germany. The Illus- 
trirte Zeitung, printed in Leipzig, is 
perhaps the most popular illustrated 
weekly in Germany, and what it says, 
therefore, about the German of the 
future, the German who will emerge 
after the war, is meant to reach the 
ears of the great middle classes. The 
importance of the article, which is 
written by Professor Kapp, of Strass- 
burg, is that it reminds the German 
reader of the ‘‘old idealistic strain that 
built up the German character.’’ ‘‘The 
German,’’ writes the professor, ‘‘has 
always differed in this from other 
nations, that his kingdom has always 
been in a higher degree than that of any 
other nation, so to speak above the 
earth, and beyond the things that are 
merely visible and material. The 
German has always been accustomed 
to build himself a world from his inner 
life of the mind and the spirit—a 
world which has made him happy, 
rich, and strong.’’ Professor Kapp 
then tells his readers what Fichte said 
about the German love of spirituality 
and freedom. 

Now all this we might think beside 
the mark, for i this be the real Ger- 
man character, it has been singularly 
well concealed of late. But those who 
lived in Germany in the past and 
remember how the spirit -of liberty, 
wisdom, and justice flourished in many 
quiet homes under the blessings of 
peace, know that the Professor is not 
talking nonsense. There is a Ger- 


many which ‘‘loves the inner life of 
the spirit and the mind,’’ and when a 
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writer in a popular magazine reminds 
his readers of this, we may be sure 
that the Germany which we know in 
the far-off days is beginning to realize 
herself again. The Professor, it is 
true, will not admit that a nation can 
alter its fundamental character, and he 
explains how from these old German 
ideals the strength to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices in the war has come. 
But he is alarmed at the thought that 
the period of idealism in Germany 
may come to an end:— 


“The German of the future,’ he 
writes, ‘‘is seeking his kingdom in this 
world, and we are told that we must 
not concern ourselves with anything 
but the development of material and 
national power. Possession, or real 
power, dominion over men and things, 
that is the present idea for every 
future development of Germany, con- 
sciousness of power and strength and 
far-flung dominion are to be the foun- 
dations of Germany in the future.” 


This may seem to us an exact 
description of the German of the 
present, the German who has made this 
war, and perhaps the Professor, while 
he speaks of the future, knows this as 
well as we do, and is really anxious to 
warn his country against the fruits of 
aggression and the danger of those 
predatory passions which have con- 
sumed so much of the soul of Germany. 
At all events, it is his object to stand 
for those ideas which he thinks repre- 
sent the original spirit of Germany— 
the spirit which first taught her to 
be free:— 


““Woe to us,” he writes, ‘‘if the 
constructive source of the new German 
consciousness spring from the desire 
for the realization of power in the 
material physical dominion, and if the 
German of the future has only eyes 
and ears for questions of possession, 
and takes with him wherever he goes 
the proud consciousness that he is the 
representative of the nation that oc- 
cupies the first place in the world. If 
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this type of German character sprang 
from the new position of power which 
the nation had won, it would indeed 
be only sounding brass, an empty, 
hollow state, which would be but 
badly concealed by the consciousness 
of brutal strength. But who can deny 
that before the war, and even during 
the war, there have been too many 
representatives of this new kind of 
German? God keep us from this 
type of German in the future, the 
sources of whose life and consciousness 
spring solely from the sphere of external 
political and industrial power and 
greatness.”’ 


So speaks the Professor, and we doubt 
whether such an article, or, indeed, 
many of the other articles from which 
we have quoted, could have been 
published a year ago in Germany. 
The appeal of the Professor of Strass- 
burg to the old ideals of Germany is 
particularly striking. 

May we not draw from this and 
other signs which I have noted the 
conclusion that Germany is _ shak- 
ing off bad dreams of ‘‘Macht” 
and ‘‘ Herrschaft,’’ ‘‘ Machtbewustsein’’ 
and ‘‘Herrschgewalt,” as the professor 
puts it? If this is true, then we have 
come near to accomplishing one of the 
ends of the present war, and that is 
the conversion of the German mind 
and will to the path of reason. This 
conversion of the spirit of Germany is 
all-important; without it the future 
is dark. But if the Germans can find 
their own soul again and shake off the 
yoke of militarism and Kaiserism, 
which has proved such a curse to them 
and to the world, the building up of a 
new and perhaps a better Europe may 
not be impossible. 

The movements of public opinion in 
Germany are so rapid that it is neces- 
sary to add a few lines to this article 
before it goes to press. The trend of 
popular opinion has been still more 
strongly revealed in the peace petition 
of the Social-Democratic Parteiver- 
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stand, the party executive, which, 
after rejecting all plans of conquest, 
stands for the maintenance of the 
Empire’s territory, the establishment 
of political independence, and free- 
dom for commercial development: 


‘‘We have the right,’’ says the 
Berliner Volkszeitung, ‘‘to set our- 
selves against those who support the 
devastating campaign for territorial 
agerandizement, the jingoes, who 
would deny and limit the right of other 
nations to live; we have the right to 
charge them with prolonging this 
horrible war, which destroys millions 
of men.” 


The organ of the Berlin Socialists 
invites the Government to take the 
opinion of the people on the question 
whether the aim of the Socialists, or 
that of the jingoes, represents the 
people of Germany :— 


We invite a mass petition to the 
Chancellor. A knowledge of what the 
masses think will show whether it is 
true what the jingo politicians say, 
that the Chancellor’s war policy is 
far too nerveless for the people, and 
his war aims quite inadmissible, or, 
whether it is not much more the truth, 
that the people are behind the views of 
the Social-Democrats, who desire that 
the Chancellor shall more decisively 
than ever define the objects of the war, 
as the three points in the petition put 
it. The nation must say clearly that it 
is not willing to drive Germany on to 
the path which must endlessly prolong 
the war, with the certainty that at the 
end of it the germ will be left from 
which a new war will spring. 


The Government has refused to al- 
low the collection of signatures for the 
petition. But it has not suppressed 
its publication, and it may be glad in 
the future to take advantage of this 
peace movement. The petition sug- 
gests that there is now very little dif- 
ference between the views of the 
majority of the Socialists and the 
minority of their party in Parliament 
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who voted against the Government on 
the war. Working-class opinion is 
deeply stirred. There have been well- 
authenticated accounts of distucbances 
in certain big towns. The letters 
captured on prisoners in the field ex- 
plain the causes of this unrest, and 
point to a growing distress and misery 


in Germany, which the censor en-. 


deavors to conceal. 

But the jingoes still believe that the 
Allies can be frightened, and that a 
peace can at least be arranged which 
will save the people from complete 
mortification and disillusionment, and 
thus preserve the rule of the militarists 
and the junkers. Nor can it be said 
that the majority of the people of 
Germany yet accept the possibility of 
defeat. The Government, faced with 
these cross-currents of opinion, has 
appointed Hindenburg to the chief 
command to make another desperate 
attempt to shatter the enemy. But 
the appointment has failed to arouse 
the desired enthusiasm in the press, 
and the jingoes, with their talk of com- 
ing to a settlement now with England, 
and now with Russia, clearly confess 
that they no longer hope to conquer 
the Allies, if they remain united. The 
rulers of Germany are prepared to 
make large modifications in the ex- 
pectations which they so recklessly 
raised last year; but as Professor 
Schmoller points out, they fear that if 
they were to make a peace which did 
not give substantial gains to Germany, 
they would dig their own grave. They 
are more fearful of Militarist, Junker, 
and middle-class opinion, which is still 
set on a good return for all the sacri- 
fices which Germany has made, than 
of Socialist peace petitions. 

The peace petition has, however, 
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scared the Conservatives, who at first 
made a great uproar over the launch- 
ing of the ‘‘Honorable Peace Com- 
mittee,’ and started a counter-com- 
mittee of their own under Professor 
Schaefer. They have now decided 
on new tactics, as Herr von Heyde- 
brand, the Conservative leader, sug- 
gested in his recent speech. These 
are to pretend that the Chancellor and 
his Peace Committee really intended 
to say what the jingoes desire. Herr 
von Heydebrand therefore treats the 
Chaneellor’s phrases about ‘‘guaran- 
tees’’ in the West as a paraphrase for 
annexation. 

His idea is to bring the Conserva- 
tive Party into line with the Govern- 
ment, so that a united front may be 
presented. But there is a further 
possibility in this apparent recon- 
ciliation. It may enable the Con- 
servatives and Chauvinists to climb 
down from an impossible position if the 
war continues to go badly for Ger- 
many. The Socialists are not de- 
ceived by these tactics. They con- 
tinue their own peace movement, 
which gathers weight. They have 
called a party meeting, and when the 
Reichstag meets again we shall see a 
notable change in the political situa- 
tion. What has happened since Pro- 
fessor Kapp wrote his article strength- 
ens the view that the saner elements 
of German opinion are exercising a 
growing influence on the mind of Ger- 
many. But it may be a long time yet 
before the domination of the War 
Lords can be seriously shaken. They 
will probably fight the harder the more 
desperate the situation grows, for they 
can see nothing but disaster for their 
caste, if the war ends in defeat and 
disillusion. 

Hugh F. Spender. 
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By Asuton HIL.tieErs, 
CHAPTER XV. 


I Go To THE Wars, 
NorTHING oF ’EoM. 


BUT SEE 


Surely the irony of fortune is to 
find one’s cherished hopes for a service 
for which one believes oneself fitted, 
balked by a chance-won reputation 
in another and inferior line. 

This was my lot: under the harrew 
of this irony I grinned for the six 
years of my military life. 

You must know, for I have confessed 
it twenty times, I had aspired from 
boyhood to serve my king in his 
cavalry arm, and have always held 
this the noblest outlet for the spirit 
and address of a gentleman of birth 
and fortune during the years of his 
strength. And, now in the summer 
of 1808, with a major’s commission 
(unattached) in the Horse, and a 
name of a sort at the War Office, I 
thought my foot in the stirrup at 
last. 

For everybody assured me I had 
claims. The negotiations with the 
Hanoverians had prospered to a mir- 
acle. At the critical moment, when 
_the scale trembled, and this colonel 
would, but t’other would not, Buona- 
parte himself supplied the spur. The 
five regiments got the route for some 
place upon the Austrian frontier, and 
must make up their minds upon the 
instant whether to spend their lives 
as slaves or as free men. 

As you know they came over to the 
cause of European liberty. In four 
forced marches they were at the tide’s- 
edge, and within another thirty-six 
hours safely aboard. ’Twas sharp 
work, for ten minutes after decision 
was made and hands struck, Omptéda 
was galloping for the coast with my 
orders upon the blockading fleet for 
transports and convoy. 


AvutHor oF ‘As It HapPenen.”’ 


Winds and tides were in a con- 
spiracy to help us, we made a quick 
passage to the Cork shoal, answered 
the signals of Landguard Fort, ran in 
and anchored between H.M.S. Pem- 
broke, the guardship at Harwich, and 
the batteries on Shotley Point, with 
no sick, not a man in irons, but one 
trooper reported missing, and every 
charger in health. 

I posted up to the Horse Guards 
with my news, was received by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
listened to some pretty speeches and 
hearty congratulations, saluted and 
left the presence to dine with Dawnay. 

And as I passed the mounted sen- 
tries Glory left me and ‘Trouble 
began. Good Luck clapped me on 
the shoulder and bade me goodbye 
with a queer, one-sided smile. 

Bob, dear fellow, was for making 
me drunk. But this I besought him 
not to insist upon. 

‘‘What, Doodles, still a Quaker?” he 
cried. 

“Hardly,” I replied, ‘‘for the C.I.C. 
has just made out my commission 
afresh, or rather has attached me as 
supernumerary major to the First 
Hanoverian Heavy Dragoons, von 
Bock’s, ye know, eight troops of 
ninety sabres apiece, tall fellows, my 
boy, nigh as big men as yours in the 
Household.”’ 

His eyes widened. ‘‘The devil, he 
has! So this is the horse of the King’s 
German Legion they were talkin’ 
about at White’s this afternoon. Ye 
will get the route in a jiffey, Doodles, 
for ye are wanted in the Peninsula. 
"Twill be Devonport or Falmouth, 
and Portugal next for’a guinea. And 
ye will be seein’ service, D., whilst 
I...” He drained his _ glass 
lugubriously. c 

The mood soon passed, and I must 
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listen to the latest scandal; hear how 
the Waltham Blacks had punished the 
Windsor deer, and have a particular 
account of the good fellow’s courting 
of little Lady N——, ‘‘Faith, when I 
said that word, Doodles, she looked 
up into my face with her eyes full of 
love . . full to the bung!” (It 
came to nothing.) 

Dawnay was right. We were first 
on the roster for service. My leave 
was a matter of hours rather than of 
days, and my Heavies and I were 
afloat again, down channel, across the 
Bay and landed at Maceira in August 
of the same year (1808) and then, 
as I said just now, my _ troubles 
began. 

To start with, as supernumerary 
major I had no squadron. My chief, 
von Bock, and his second in command, 
von der Decken, were no _ carpet 
knights, but hard-bit, experienced 
men of war, who saw personally to 
every detail. I found myself so far 
as my regiment was concerned, the 
fifth wheel of the coach. 

Worse and worse, my command of 
German and Spanish, facilities en- 
joyed, as it happened, by no other 
officer of my rank upon the spot, 
secured me abundant employment if 
not of the sort I coveted. I was at the 
beck and eall of every commissary, 
alealde, quartermaster, galloper, and 
ship’s captain, not to mention my 
British superiors. 

I fear I must have conducted their 
businesses to their satisfactions, for I 
have no recollections of friction or un- 
reasonable obstruction. Nor of harsh- 
ness toward myself. And with men 
of such strong wills and high stom- 
achs as Sir Arthur Wellesley, my Lord 
Beresford, and Generals Picton and 
Crawford, this is something to say; 
but the fact remains that although I 
served in turn under each of these 
_famous commanders during critical 
times, wearing to the tempers and 


nerves of imperious, high-strung men, 
I was treated by each and all with 
more urbanity and patience than seems 
from all accounts to have fallen to the 
lots of better men than I. 

But, look you, the detestable luck 
of it! I saw no fighting. The King’s 
German Legion served throughout the 
war. The Hanoverians had many a 
brush withthe French. They charged at 
Barosa. At Alaméda Captain Kriuch- 
enberg fairly wiped the eye of an 
English cavalry force, whose supine 
commandant declined to engage the 
advancing French without superior 
orders, and stood aside, watching the 
Germans gathering imperishable lau- 
rels. At the dreadful battle of Al- 
buera the same regiment did ex- 
cellently; whilst at La Serna, as we all 
know, my honored commandant von 
Bock delivered one of the most ef- 
fective charges in the history of mod- 
ern war; and at Garcia Hernandez, 
after the battle of Salamanca, my own 
dragoons performed marvels, but, for 
my sins, I was not with them. For 
neither then, nor on any other day 
when swords were crossed in Spain was 
George Fanshawe present. 

Never was major prouder of bis regi- 
ment than I, nor with more justice. 
My Hanoverians were soldierly fel- 
lows, well-disciplined and cheery. Their 
singing of part-songs when on march 
was a delight to me. But I seldom 
met my mess, and never rode with ’em 
in action. 

My unfortunate, and wholly un- 
merited reputation for intrigue—(J 
an intriguer!)—had preceded me to 
the Peninsula. I was credited with 
abnormal address and resource, and 
despite my weight and conspicuous 
size, no sooner were my duties as 
Deputy-Assistant-Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral completed than I was detailed 
for special service. 

And the deuce of a time did I have of 
it. 
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Of course I can ride, and am fairly 
hard-bitten, and can eat anything and 
sleep anywhere, yes, and am never ill; 
but were these qualifications so rare 
in the British army? 

I was helpless. My (supposea) as- 
tuteness had grown to be a legend, 
my good fortune (‘‘Fanshawe’s luck’’) 
into a song. Your great-uncle was 
persistently credited with singular 
sagacity and long sight. I will admit 
that I could usually detect signs of the 
enemy as early as most, and could get 
information from the people of the 
country, faculties probably due to my 
elk-shooting expeditions in Sweden, 
and my experiences after Jéna; but, 
that such simple accomplishments 
should have debarred me from all the 
fighting is an enduring sorrow to me. 

You will say that other men were 
more hardly used; that whole regi- 
ments spent those years in garrison at 
Malta, whilst smaller forces moped 
season after season in Martello towers 
in Suffolk: I grant it, but this is how 
it hit me. I yearned to be leading my 
Heavies, my generals used me as in- 
terpreter, organizer of bullock-trans- 
port, dispatch-rider, as negotiator 
with partidas, or even aS a spy, in any 
way and every way save the way of 
my ambitions. 

The long and the short of it is that I, 
having had the ill-fortune to give 
pleasure to my chiefs by my conduct 
of the first undertaking to which they 
set me, was kept at that job instead 
of being tried farther, as I might have 
been had I bungled it. ’Tis the way 
of this world. Abel tells me of a 
clever youth whom he befriended and 
indentured to a London architect who, 
asa test, setting the youngster to design 
a mantelpiece, was so pleased with 
the draft that he kept him at this 
trivial .employment for the whole 
seven years of his apprenticeship, 
something to my friend’s indignation, 
who insisted upon the return of the 
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premium. Abel can be stern upon 
suitable occasion. 

And, so, having vented my grumble, 
back I go to my memoirs. 


During these years of almost inces- 
sant moving about I kept no journals. 
The day’s work, the execution of the 
orders given me, left little time for writ- 
ing. I was once five weeks away from 
my baggage, unable to change shirt or 
stockings, and many times in places 
where if pen and ink had been pro- 
curable ’twould have been most im- 
politic to have been seen using ’em. 

It was a rough life that I led. I 
will confess that I did not at all times 
lead it correctly, declining, alas, from 
the high level dictated by conscience. 
I was still young in body; I was 
abominably lonely; Iamaman. But 
at my lowest the Divine Hand was 
ever near to restrain, nor at my worst 
did I say to Evil, ‘‘Be thou my good,”’ 
but knew and mourned my derelic- 
tions. Others less favored than I, 
or wanting my experiences, might 
wallow in the slough contentedly; I fell 
in and crawled out again, knowing 
better things. 

But that promise, ‘‘ Foilow thy lead- 
ings, thou shalt be used,” still delayed. 
My destiny seemed slow of accom- 
plishment. My single success was 
followed by years of laborious but 
trivial services. Boylike I panted for 
results. 


Letters are few. At long intervals 
Dawnay writ me the gossip of Court 
and the clubs, chiefly military tittle- 
tattle. 


“That fellow Omptéda, whom you 
commended to the C.I.C., has not 
justified your praise. The talk is that 
he will be broke again, but there is a 
woman backs him, some old flame 
of Prinny’s, as I reckon, for someone 
at Court puts in a word for the man. 











But the Horse Guards are sick of him, 
and have dropped him for good. How 
the deuce, did ye contrive to keep your 
hands off the dog? Faith, he is a 
commoner, and I am glad I shall never 
be bidden work with him. 

“The Wardle-York affair drags. 
Questions in the House of Commons; 
Inquiry demanded. The name of 
Mrs. Clarke much to the fore. Mary 
Anne an expensive luxury to H.R.H. 
A dirty business, and-may cost the 
C.I.C. his billet yet.’’ (It did, as we 
know.) 


The scrawl is undated, the last 
paragraph assigns it to some time in 
1810. 

Abel, though the busiest man among 
my friends, was my best and most 
copious correspondent. His letters 
were solid meat: each word told. The 
dam was completed, and held its head 
of water. There was sufficient supply 
to feed the canal, and no traffic which 
he could reasonably anticipate would 
be delayed. The new sinking had 
reached coal of fair quality in work- 
able seams. He had no trouble with 
his men, or spoke of none, and twice 
gave me word of the batch whom I 
had saved from the constables. His 
mother (my dear old mistress, God 
bless her!) enjoyed her usual health, 
also his father, who had been traveling 
in the ministry in Yorkshire with a 
‘“‘minute” from his Monthly Meeting. 
Stephen Grellet was said to be upon 
the continent again, having prospect 
of service in Spain. 

To me, reading this letter beside a 
camp-fire in Estramadura, and conver- 
sant with the distracted condition of 
the country, this last news sounded 
ominously. Did that astonishing ser- 
vant of the Most High, fervent but 
feeble, enthusiastic but helpless, know 
what he was putting his hand to? What 
openings for his gentle ministry would 
he find among a people horribly em- 
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bittered against their invaders?—a 
folk inflamed with vehement pride and 
contempt for everything foreign, alike 
for those brave men who were crushing, 
and for us who were defending their 
liberties? The moment seemed curi- 
ously inopportune for a missionary 
appeal from a Protestant Frenchman, 
addressed to the most bigoted Catho- 
lics in the world. Abel must have 
been misinformed. 

Another of Dawnay’s undated, but 
writ about April 1810, runs as 
follows :— 

“You will have got mine of Feb- 
ruary last telling of the amazing af- 


fair at St. James’s Palace.” (No 
such letter reached me. Bob goes 
on—) ‘‘The plot thickens. Cum- 


berland’s valet, Sellis, suicide, would- 
be murderer, or murdered man, take 
your choice,—was found with his 
throat cut from ear to ear, a regular 
yawner, a down-to-the-neck-bone gash, 
and died in twenty minutes without 
making any statement. In fact, no- 
body went near him; which is a point. 

“The Duke, his master’s service 
sword was found upon the carpet 
in the adjoining room covered with 
blood. But the Duke himself, showed 
but a few trivial scratches about the 
nob, and. a cut finger; the sort of 
‘wounds’ which a man might give 
himself to substantiate his story of how 
he was set upon and fought for his 
life. 

““These ‘wounds’ were very care- 
fully, and tediously, dressed for no 
less than two-and-a-half hours by 
Home, H.R.H.’s surgeon, before going 
to see what was the matter with poor 
Sellis, who for the first twenty minutes 
of the time was groaning in the next 
room, but at the end of the two-and-a- 
half hours was found dead, as I have 
said. All those hours H.R.H. was 
bawling for Sellis, but now thinks it 
was Sellis attempted his (H.R.H.’s) 


life! 
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“There were two inquests. The 
first was a put-up job, stage-managed 
by Lord Ellenborough, with a jury 
picked from the Royal Household, and 
all the evidence sifted beforehand in 
private by a tame magistrate, and 
scrutinized by the Privy Council be- 
hind locked doors, and then .submitted 
toajury. As this didn’t please honest 
people, a second farce was played, 
but, when the jury was empanneled 
the chief witnesses couldn’t be found. 
One had bolted to the Low Countries, 
and two had been spirited away to 
Germany. 

“But surely I told ye all this in my 
last. What I saw last Saturday. in 
Birdeage Walk is new. 

‘Twas a regular scene. His Royal 


- Highness was being drawn in a Bath 


chair, with head in bandages, for he 
keeps up the pretense of being des- 
perately wounded, and talks to any- 
one who will listen to him of being a 
dying man, ete. Home, his surgeon, 
was in attendance. The ‘‘Bloater”’ 
and your poor friend were taking the 
air, and had just saluted and passed 
when the fun began. An _ elderly 
female began screeching in broken 
English, and before she could be 
stopped, had denounced H.R.H. to his 
face for murdering her son, Sellis;and 
d—d his royal offspring to the fourth 
generation. From what I could make 
out one is to be born blind, another 
without a nose (an awkward pre- 
dicament for a gentleman), the third 
is to perish young, and all are to lose 
their lands and beg their bread. Plainly 
not the stock to marry into, Doodles. 

‘IT watched H.R.H., he looked jolly 
sick, but said nothing. A man in a 
Bath chair can neither fight nor run, 
and the Duke hadn’t his service sword 
with him that time. 

‘‘Lord whata gang! Prinny mighty 
disgusted at the whole affair, for the 
Family is not in odor to stand much 
more of this sort of thing. 














“The poor old King well out of it 
all; stone blind and hopelessly mad. 
God save him!” 


The last letter of the budget was 
from Georgy. 


“‘Winteringhame, Fifth Mo. Ist, 1810. 

“To my Dearest, Darlingest Van 
Schau! 

“T miss thee all the while. Thy 
last letter told me nothing about 
thyself, it was all about people I don’t 
want to hear about. It would serve 
thee right if I filled this up with 
stories about Winteringhame village. 
I could if I chose write thee a most 
proper and decorous letter, but, J 
ain’t going to do nothing of the sort! 
Nobody shall see this before I fold it. 
Abel will let me put it in his as a double 
letter. It will cost shockingly, but, 
who cares? Not my Van Schau! 
Now about myself. I am really im- 
proved, at least they all say so, and, as 
thou knows, they speak naught but 
the truth here, and never flatter. 
Also I really try. This is easy when 
one has nice teachers. Abel sets, me 
problems and sums, and has begun 
to ground me in algebra. But what 
I enjoy most is measuring land with 
him with a chain, and working out the 
cubic feet of falls of timber. Thou 
wouldst have laughed to see me 
trudging about the woodlands this 
spring, notebook and pencil in hand 
and over my ankles in clay. O, I am 
really a help to him now, he admits it. 
But I give him a small fright every 
now and then with my riding. Thou 
knowest how! Nothing very terrible, 
for it would hurt him, and I would not 
hurt Abel for the world. 

“Dear old Mrs. Ellwood is so much 
better that we are all four going up to 
Yearly Meeting.” [For some reason 
this projected expedition was post- 
poned, and my child did not see Town 
until four years later.—G-F.] ‘I 
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shall see London for the first time! I 
am wild at the prospect. O, that you 
(thou, I mean) wert there to meet us. 
Try to take a little,. tiny wound 
and be invalided home about then. 
Do! 

‘‘Abel found that I had forgot my 
Italian, and was getting stupid in my 
French, so cast about to find me a 
tutor, and just then a new curate comes 
to Winteringhame church, where old 
Mr. Pear, the rector, as thou knows, 
is fallen into poor health, and can only 
get about in a push-cart (Groggy on 
his pins; there! don’t look shocked). 

“This Mr. Smith, the curate, is a 
charming person. It is Mrs. Ellwood’s 
description of him, so must be true. 
He is ever so old, seventy or eighty at 
least,’ [About sixty-five.—G. F.] ‘but 
as fresh in his ways as Abel, I was 
going to write, but really a great deal 
younger, though a morsel hard of hear- 
ing. What he does not know I have 
still to find out. Mr. Ellwood and 
Abel enjoy having him to sup, he is so 
entertaining, and has traveled all over 
the world. 
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‘*T have been reading and conversing 
in Italian, German and French with 
him for a week at a time each. 

“‘Unluckily our lessons have ceased 
for a while, for Mr. Smith has been 
called away upon family business. Did 
I say he is a bachelor with a pink face 
and the most delightful soft brown 
eyes I ever saw? I simply adore him! 
He has the best kept hands and 
nails, as neat as Mrs. Ellwood’s. 
I am ashamed of mine, but then I go 
timber-measuring. 

“T have a dear love of a dog. I 
call him Tray. He knows fourteen 
different tricks already, and his edu- 
cation is only beginning. By the time 
he has cast his puppy-teeth and is fur- 
nished I expect to make him the most 


‘obliging animal in the world. And it 


is all by kindness. Mrs. Ellwood 
advised me not to whip him.” 

There was more of this innocent 
prattle, indited in a tiny Italian hand 
which mightily tried my eyes in the 
flicker of the fire. 

What a child! Sixteen she was by 
this. What were we to do with her? 


(To be continued.) 





CHINA’S NEW PRESIDENT AND THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


President Li Yuan-hung is the only 
man who has made a name by the 
Revolution. He has won a great repu- 
tation for stalwart uprightness and 
integrity of purpose. Among all the 
patriots of the Republican régime he 
is the one least suspect of political 
ambition. He seems to possess an ab- 
solutely disinterested desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of his distracted 
country. Previous to the Revolution 
of 1911 he was a more or less obscure 
cavalry officer stationed in Wuchang 
the viceregal of the united provinces of 
Hupeh and Hunan. Yet even in those 
days he had the reputation amongst 
his colleagues of being a ‘‘clean”’ offi- 


cial, i.e., he was free from political 
ambition or any desire to amass 
wealth, the all but universal failing of 
Chinese officialdom. The great Yang- 
tsze viceroy Chang Chih-tung enter- 
tained the highest opinion of this 
promising young officer and made him 
his own protégé. 

When the Revolution burst with 
hurricane fury on that momentous 
night of October 10, 1911, Li Yuan- 
hung was chosen by the revolted sol- 
diery as their commander. He would 
have preferred to have taken no active 
part in that desperate adventure, but 
his own soldiers instinctively turned 
to him at this critical time, and 
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marching to his residence with loaded 
rifles, insisted that he take the com- 
mand. . Unwillingly he was borne 
aloft on their shoulders and instated 
as the official military head of the 
Revolution. It wasa perilous position. 
If the Revolution turned out a fiasco 
his life was forfeit at the hands of the 
Manchu rulers. If he preferred safety 
to facing the dangers of leadership his 
life was not worth a moment’s pur- 
chase at the hands of the turbulent 
soldiery. 

Li’s first move was most diplomatic. 
Within a few days of reluctantly ac- 
cepting the Generalship he dramatically 
tested the loyalty of the revolted sol- 
diers, by volunteering to resign his 
position to any man the army might, 


upon further knowledge, think more 


equal to the situation. This -was in- 
stantly vetoed, and thus reassured by 
the unanimous wish of the military 
leaders and their followers, Li rose to 
the occasion, and in a short speech 
definitely accepted the command. He 
made but one condition—there must 
be loyal obedience to his orders, and 
this was eagerly promised. No greater 
proof could be given of their implicit 
confidence in the man than this im- 
portunate insistence of the whole re- 
volted army that he should guide them 
at this most critical juncture, when a 
false leader might easily have betrayed 
their cause into the hands of the re- 
lentless Manchu. They felt themselves 
to be free from treachery under the 
captaincy of Li Yuan-hung. To the 
honor of General Li be it said that 
through all the uncertain days that 
have passed since that fateful choice 
was made there has never been 
amongst the Chinese a breath of sus- 
picion as to the sincerity of his mo- 
tives or his faithfulness to the Repub- 
lican ideal. 

From the first General Li has shown 
himself a moderate man. His conduct 
of the campaign against the northern 








Imperial troops was marked by none 
of those barbaric methods so fre- 
quently associated with Chinese revo- 
lutionary outbreaks. He ever kept 
before the army the fact that the men 
they were fighting against were fellow- 
nationals (“uterine brothers” as the 
Chinese say) who would some day join 
with them in sustaining the greatest 
Republic in the world. As a further 
proof of his wisdom and humanity, 
General Li disecountenanced the whole- 
sale massacre of Manchus, and it was 
largely owing to his efforts that the 
terrible slaugnter was brought to an 
end. 

His first message to the people con- 
tained, amongst other items, the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘I am to drive out the Man- 
chu Government and restore the rights 
of the people of Han (Chinese). Let 
all remain orderly and not disobey 
military law.” 

The rewards and punishments in- 
cluded the following: ‘‘To those who 
ean afford protection to the foreign 
concessions a high reward.” (The for- 
eign concessions are small strips of 
territory adjoining the principal ports 
conceded by China to European gov- 
ernments, where their subjects are 
permitted to reside and trade.) ‘To 
those who guard the churches (Mis- 
sion stations) a high reward.” ‘To 
those who inflict injuries on foreigners 
—death by decapitation.” 

These regulations showed that Gen- 
eral Li saw the possible danger of be- 
coming embroiled with the European 
Powers, and thus sought at the out- 
break of the Revolution to avoid all 
international complications. By his 
foresight and tactfulness he gained the 
goodwill of all nationals residing in 
Hankow and neighborhood, without 
losing the confidence of his own sen- 
sitive people. 

After the few weeks of fighting that 
followed the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, and at the'suggestion of General 
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Li, peace commissioners from both 
parties—Imperial and Republican— 
met in Shanghai to discuss terms of 
peace, General Li himself electing to 
remain in charge of affairs in the cen- 
tral provinces rather than become in- 
volved in political discussion. It is 
greatly to his credit that General Li 
has never been a party. politician; none 
of the many political factions of China 
have ever been able to claim him as 
their partisan. 

At the close of the Peace negotia- 
tions, the famous revolutionary, Sun 
Yat-sen, was elected at Nanking as 
China’s first Provisional President. 
When later Sun Yat-sen resigned the 
presidency and Yuan Shih Kai was 
elected to the post, General Li was 
found to be the candidate with the 
next largest number of votes, and 
when the count was taken for vice- 
President, General Li was almost 
unanimously elected to the office. 
When we remember that he had but 
recently been an unknown army officer, 
and that he had also suffered defeat in 
the late conflict at the hands of the 
Imperialists at Hankow and Hanyang, 
his election to such a position of honor 
demonstrated that he had not lost the 
confidence of his countrymen, and that 
his unassuming manner had not blind- 
ed them to his high moral worth. He 
had not sought for the position, and 
in fact he had held out against being 
elected, but his election stood. He de- 
cided, however, not to proceed to 
Peking, the official seat of government, 
but to remain in the important mili- 
tary center of Wuchang. 

President Yuan was undoubtedly 
uneasy at vice-President General Li’s 
great popularity, and he could more- 
over do nothing drastic against the 
Republic until General Li was in his 
power. The vice-President was re- 
peatedly invited by President Yuan to 
join him in Peking and assist in the 
administration; but the vice-President 
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was astute enough to see the net that 
was being spread for him, and wisely 
declined to leave Wuchang, making as 
his legitimate plea that the affairs of 
the central provinces needed his un- . 
remitting care. Besides this, his per- 
sonal safety was assured in Wuchang 
by the unswerving loyalty of his own 
troops and by the great distance of this 
city from Peking. He held, too, the 
office of Generalissimo to the Repub- 
lican armies, and thus wielded great 
military power. After many schemings, 
President Yuan finally outmanceuvred 
him by sending down from Peking one 
of his most faithful generals with a 
large army of northern troops. Os- 
tensibly they were sent to assist in the 
garrisoning of Hupeh, in reality they 
were to overawe the staunchly loyal 
men of General Li’s army, and to com- 
pel the General himself to obey the 
Presidential mandate to leave for 
Peking. There was no alternative, and 
General Li left Wuchang for the capi- 
tal, to the regret of both Chinese and 
Europeans. By his unsullied patriot- 
ism he had won the confidence of all 
his fellow-provincials, and by his trans- 
parent sincerity and tactfulness he had 
gained the high esteem of all men of 
foreign nationality; but both Chinese 
and Europeans held their breath as 
General Li approached Peking, and 
they wondered what fate awaited him 
there. Arrived at the capital, General 
Li was given a residence near to the 
President’s palace, and was féted by 
the President with great display of 
friendship. Gradually the meshes of a 
very fine net were thrown around him, 
and China soon realized that the Presi- 
dent had secured his prey. What 
would be the sequel? General Li was 
virtually a prisoner from the time he 
set foot in Peking to the day of the 
President’s death. Chinese official- 
dom watched the game as inveterate 
gamblers watch the play between two 
unequal opporents. Many knew that 
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the General’s life was unsafe, and any 
false move on his part meant swift and 
certain death at the hands of the mas- 
terful President. 

A cleverer and more ambitious man 
than General Li would either have 
fallen a prey to political intrigue or 
have become a mere understudy to 
Yuan. General Li did neither; his 
transparency of character and lack of 
ambition saved him. From first to 
last he was absolutely loyal to the man 
who had been chosen as the chief ex- 
ecutive of the State, and he was as 
equally loyal to the young and much 
tried Republic he had helped to found. 

General Li soon tired of the shallow 
insincerities of Peking. The times were 
out of joint. The Republican leaders 
appeared more concerned about place 
and honor than about the clamant needs 
of. their native land. He asked per- 
mission to retire from public office and 
desired to assume the quiet life of a re- 
ligious recluse, but the suspicious Pres- 
ident would not permit him out of his 
sight. First on one pretext and then 
on another, the President managed to 
keep General Li in Peking, and had 
the General persisted in his desire to 
leave the capital it is an almost moral 
certainty that he would have forfeited 
his life, for Yuan could not have per- 
mitted so popular a rival in the public 
esteem to escape from his personal su- 
pervision. To the intense relief of his 
friends General Li was persuaded to 
resign himself to the intolerable situa- 
tion and remain in Peking. 

When President Yuan and his syco- 
phants were engineering the ill-starred 
monarchy, General Li dissociated him- 


self from the enterprise. He did not in . 


so many words condemn Yuan, but his 
attitude was unmistakably shown to be 
against the abrogation of the Republic. 
His firm example undoubtedly helped 
many of the more far-seeing officials to 
hesitate in their acceptance of mon- 
archy, and to their eternal honor be it 
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said that many of them, on one pre- 
text and another, resigned their posts 
in the Central Government and quietly 
returned to their ancestral homes, there 
to await a more propitious day in their 
country’s life. Among the number were 
some of Yuan’s lifelong friends, who, 
while believing in Yuan’s power to 
save the country, realized the weight of 
public opinion to be against him and his 
monarchical aims, and preferred ob- 
scurity in their distant homes to be- 
ing branded as traitors to the new 
Republic. 

Upon his assumption of the Imperial 
Yellow, Yuan sought to establish, for 
the first time in Chinese history, an 
hereditary nobility and bestowed rank 
and emoluments with a liberal hand. 
Many accepted these favors greedily, 
and others more diplomatically and 


' not without secret misgivings; but the 


staunch Republican General Li set his 
face as a flint against the whole pro- 
cedure. He was offered a princedom 
with hereditary pension of $20,000 a 
year, but the faithful commoner was 
not to be bought. He refused both title 
and pension, and this at a time when 
most men thought that the Empire 
would certainly be established. After 
the bestowal of the princedom, General 
Li received from the Central Govern- 
ment an official copy of the patent of 
nobility. This document he returned 
without even opening the cover; and 
when the Ministry of Finance sent him 
his princely salary, General Li in- 
formed the Ministry that he was a com-: 
moner and no prince, and that he dared 
not receive the opulent allowance. 
Later, when the Minister of Finance 
himself called upon him to urge his 
acceptance of both title and pension, 
General Li immediately left the room 
without uttering one word in reply. 
This act of great discourtesy to the 
powerful statesman gave unmistakable 
proof of his sincerity in refusing the 
honors offered him. The General fur- 
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ther sent in a memorial to the President 
stating that unless the bestowal of the 
princedom were officially canceled he 
could not retain any position in the 
Government. So strong was he in his 
amazing integrity and such was the 
influence of his great example that 
Yuan had perforce to communicate 
with the civil and military governors 
about the advisability of canceling all 
the hereditary titles which he had so 
recently conferred. 

It has been an astonishment to those 
who know China that the late Presi- 
dent.did not more accurately gauge the 
public mind, and it must be presumed 
that he felt equal to suppressing by 
armed force those who objected to his 
monarchical aims. The old Revolu- 
tionaries, however, were too strong for 
him. They might have neither execu- 
tive ability nor experience, but that 
they were most intense patriots none 
would deny, and they certainly were 
men who would risk their all to aid the 
carrying out of their republican ideals. 
Thus it came about that they organized 
a@ most serious revolt in the mountain- 
ous and sparsely populated province 
of Yun-nan in the distant southwest. 
This revolt spread to the neighboring 
provinces, until within a few months 
of this fresh outbreak no less than nine 
out of the eighteen provinces were in 
open rebellion against the Central 
Government. Other provinces, those 
nearer Peking, were only kept loyal to 


Yuan and the Government by the. 


presence of the Northern armies in 
their midst. Fighting between the 
North and the South fluctuated with 
varying success, and China seemed des- 
tined to years of anarchy and internal 
strife. 

Through all these months of political 
disturbance and warfare there was 
never absent from the minds of both 


Monarchical and Republican leaders: 


the ominous thought of foreign inter- 
vention. The European Powers had, 
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voiced by Japan, cautioned the Gov- 
ernment in the early days of the move- 
ment for monarchy that the country 
might get out of hand if they pressed 
the scheme for re-establishing the Em- 
pire. Yuan and his party had replied 
that it was the people’s wish to abro- 
gate the Republic and establish a consti- 
tutional monarchy, and that they were 
well able to suppress any isolated cases 
of revolt against the Central authority. 
The Government also hinted that they 
resented this interference with China’s 
sovereign rights as a free people. Nev- 
ertheless it was this fear of foreign in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of 
China which finally brought the leaders 
of both sides to realize the gravity of 
the situation. 

It was at this juncture that General 
Li Yuan-hung again, for the second 
time in the history of his unhappy 
country, stepped into the breach and 
suggested peace negotiations at Shang- 
hai. This proposal was eventually ac- 
cepted by both parties, and soon peace 
commissioners met the revolutionary 
delegates to discuss the situation and 
come to terms. 

The Emperor Yuan, in response to 
the popular demand, had resigned his 
laboriously acquired throne, and a con- 
stitutional cabinet had been appointed 
with the powerful Field-Marshal Tuan 
Chi-jui as Premier and War Minister. 
The Revolutionaries on their part were 
to lay down their arms and submit 
themselves to the Central Government, 
but the crucial test came when they 
were asked still to accept Yuan as the 
head of the State. This last condition 
the revolutionary Republicans abso- 
lutely refused to accept, and the dead- 
lock seemed complete. Again General 
Li intervened. This time he sent an 
urgent and uncompromising telegram. 
to the Southern leaders. It was to the 
effect ‘‘that in view of the daily in- 
creasing serious situation of the coun- 
try, both sides should be sincere in the 
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negotiations to find a peaceful solution 
between the Chinese themselves, with- 
out any foreign influence and inter- 
vention. Otherwise the names of the 
leaders on both sides would go down in 
history as national traitors, who sold 
their native land to alien powers solely 
for attaining personal and selfish ends.”’ 
He also emphasized that under no con- 
ditions would he act tor Yuan as Presi- 
dent of the Republic (this was the de- 
mand of the South), ‘‘as his experience 
and ability as an administrator did not 
permit him to shoulder the great re- 
sponsibility of governing this vast and 
troublous country even temporarily.” 
General Li had great faith in the power 
of Yuan to guide the ship of State into 
the harbor of peace through the trou- 
bled waters of political and national 
upheaval. His absolute and unalter- 
able rejection of the overtures to take 
the helm was an earnest desire to retain 
the services of Yuan as President, and 
he went to all lengths of political con- 
cession thus to preserve him to the State. 

Into the midst of these party factions 
there came another hand that abruptly 
cut the knot of their political tangle. 
With tragic suddenness the President 
died on June 5, and by his death the 
greatest obstacle to internal peace 
was forever removed. There are two 
opinions as to the cause of the Presi- 
dent’s death. Ons: is that he was worn 
out with political strife and chagrin at 
the failure of his monarchical ambitions. 
The other is that the civilian and mil- 
itary clique, realizing that the Revolu- 
tionary leaders were implacable in their 
hatred of Yuan—either as Emperor 
The London Quarterly Review. 
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or President—and fearing possible 
Japanese intervention if the question 
of leadership were not speedily settled, 
may have decided to get out of the 
dilemma by the ‘“‘removal’”’ of Yuan. 
Whether this was so or not, Chinese 
history abounds in such dilemmas and 
in such ‘“‘removals,’’ and the President’s 
decease at this juncture was a most 
significant coincidence; and to most 
Chinese it will be a long time before 
they can be brought to believe that it 
was due to purely natural causes. 

In the presence of a death sosudden 
and so mysterious, the various factions 
came fogether and with practical una- 
nimity the vice-President General Li 
Yuan-hung was called to the Presiden- 
tial office. His unfailing loyalty to the 
Republic -and his undoubted sincerity 
and ardent desire to advance his coun- 
try’s welfare have made him immensely 
popular with all sections of the people, 
and his soldierly qualities have also 
endeared him to the army. President 
Li Yuan-hung is, in many ways, an 
ideal man for the pu:t. His election to 
the Presidency at once gained the ap- 
proval of the diplomatic corps at 
Peking—in itself an indication of the 
confidence of the European Powers. 
President Li comes to his post of high 
honor and grave responsibility with 
the unanimous good wishes of both 
Chinese and Europeans. 

The sterling worth of his character 
has been tried and proven; it remains 
now to be seen whether he possesses 
those incommunicable powers of the 
born leader which are so essentially 
necessary to the China of today. 

E. C. Cooper. 





The War has been used to illustrate 
both the futility and the value of our 
educational system. It is clear that 
the spread of education has had much 
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to do with the splendid moral of the 
British Armies. On the other hand, 
the lack of vision and of appreciation 
of the issues involved, which many of 



















our pessimists over-emphasize, is urged 
in criticism of our educational system. 
The truth appears to be that this coun- 
try has proved itself all the better for 
@ generation of public education, 
though it has become evident that 
even a generation of elementary educa- 
tion is not sufficient to root out of the 
hearts and minds of people the defects 
arising from imperfect human beings 
living in an imperfectly adjusted en- 
vironment. 

If our educational system has during 
the war been a national asset, then ob- 
viously it should have been main- 
tained in full efficiency during the war. 
If, on the other hand, events have 
shown that our educational system has 


not fulfilled its high object, one would . 


have thought that every effort would 
have been made to develop it without 
delay on sounder lines. What actually 
happened, however, showed how little 
faith the people of this country have in 
education. It stands as one of the great- 
est blots on our national history during 
the war that, within a very few days 
of the first shot being fired, voices were 
raised in favor of withdrawing chil- 
dren from the public elementary schools 
at an earlier age in order to work upon 
the land. The great fabric of British 
industry rests, more than is gener- 
ally recognized, upon the shoulders of 
young and immature workers; but none 
who thought for one moment about the 
matter would condone the action of 
short-sighted farmers and Education 
Authorities in placing upon rural chil- 
dren part of the heavy burden of the 
war. No words can be too strong to 
condemn the indecent haste with 
which those in search of cheap labor 
turned first to the children in the 
schools. Considering the feebleness of 
the outcry against the employment of 
school children in agriculture, one can 
hardly be surprised that the educa- 
tional service of the country should 
have been allowed to become so severe- 
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ly depleted. The wise thing would sure- 
ly have been for the State to reserve 
tntil last those who are engaged on 
educational work. Education in towns 
has suffered from shortage of teachers 
and also, in many cases, unfortunately, 
from misguided economy, which has 
succeeded in lightening the burden of 
the individual citizen without neces- 
sarily facilitating the prosecution of 
the war; but rural education has suf- 
fered even more. 

On the other hand, a considerable 
amount of energy has been. expended 
in the teaching of simple processes to 
those desirous of working in munition 
industries. This, whilst it cannot be 
dignified by the name of ‘“‘education,”’ 
has increased the available amount of 
efficient labor force in the country. By 
far the most valuable work done through 
educational institutions, however, has 
been the research which has been prose- 
cuted in various Universities, and 
which is certain to have far-reaching 
and permanent effects upon industrial 
organization and efficiency. British 
Universities have powerfully assisted 
in working out new applications of sci- 
entific research to the practical prob- 
lems of various industries, such as 
engineering and dye manufacture, 
and one may hope that as a conse- 
quence of the war some of the conserva- 
tism and prejudice of British manu- 
facturers with regard to scientific meth- 
ods will have been broken down. 

Whilst on the whole our educational 
system, except in the higher branches 
of technology, has stood on the defen- 
sive during the war, the story of our 
voluntary educational organizations is, 
in the main, one which is stimulating 
and encouraging. It required little 
foresight to perceive that, once the 
flood of war had broken loose upon a 
people accustomed to a life of peace, 
there would be a strong desire amongst 
large numbers of people to understand 
the causes of the outbreak and the 
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issues which were involved. Even 
within a month or twoof the beginning 
of the war, bodies like the Workers’ 
Educational Association and the Adult 
School Movement had grasped the op- 
portunity to widen the outlook of the 
working population, and few chapters 
in our educational history will be found 
more instructive and more inspiring 
than that dealing with the large volume 
of voluntary educational work carried 
on by these bodies. Their active mem- 
bers went forth into organizations of 
all kinds, both in towns and villages, 
with the zeal of missionaries eager to 
spread knowledge upon those problems 
which were exercising the minds of all 
intelligent people. The Council for the 
Study of International Relations, spe- 
cially organized to encourage and assist 
the study of those great international 
problems which, we now see, affect 
the everyday lives of our people, came 
to give its support to the organizations 
already engaged upon the spread of 
education. Since the autumn of 1914 
thousands of public lectures have been 
given on international questions and 
on problems arising out of the war, but 
much more important are the hundreds 
of classes and study circles, composed 
of eager and interested people, who 
have met together regularly for more 
consecutive study than is possible 
through public lectures. The quan- 
tity of literature for serious students 
which has been purchased by working 
people would fill with amazement those 
who are accustomed to think of learn- 
ing as the privilege of the few. More 
recently the thoughts of intelligent 
people have been turned towards ques- 
tions of reconstruction. And already 
the work of thinking out the various 
problems .of national, imperial, and 
international reconstruction has begun. 
Though the results of this educational 
work will not be immediately apparent, 
and although large numbers of un- 
thinking people have allowed themselves 
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to be dragged at the heels of a flam- 
boyant, militarist, and frivolous press, 
there can be no doubt that the work 
carried out by educational bodies of 
a voluntary nature will have done 
much towards the elevation of public 
opinion. 

The problems which will face us in 
the future, both immediately and for 
many a long year, are so grave and im- 
portant that the greatest need of the 
nation at this time is education. At 
the end of the war, when politically the 
world is being recast, when some policy 
must be adopted with regard to the 
future of the Empire, when the nation 
is called upon to reorganize itself for 
the days of peace, there will be greater 
need than ever of a public opinion, at 
once alert and thoughtful, which shall 
direct the general trend of development. 
The work of reconstruction, however, 
will be carried on—not for a year, but 
for a generation—and the many com- 
plicated questions to which the war will 
give rise must, therefore, be faced, not 
by the present generation of citizens, 
but by a younger generation who had 
little or no lot or part in the war. So 
far as the immediate question is con- 
cerned, there is a pressing necessity for 
widespread and co-ordinated effort in 
order that the first steps in reconstruc- 
tion shall be directed aright. So far as 
the ultimate questions are concerned, 
it is but bare justice that those upon 
whose shoulders we have thrust a 
heavier burden should be equipped, 
so far as possible, with that knowledge 
and insight, resourcefulness and sym- 
pathy, which education alone can give. 
The community as a whole, however, 
has not as yet realized the all-important 
fact that what happens tomorrow de- 
pends upon the direction of men’s 
thoughts, feelings, and actions today. 
The life of today was shaped yester- 
day ; the life of tomorrow is being shaped 
today. The hour has struck, if not for 
immediate decision upon the problems 
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which will shortly confront us, at least 
for thought and inquiry. To suppose 
that the people of this country, when 
the war closes, can immediately pre- 
pare themselves for a task which is 
already upon them is to suppose the 
impossible. To imagine that an edu- 
cational system can be evolved along 
sane lines in a moment when peace 
returns is to imagine a vain thing. 

There are considerable numbers of 
people who might, with advantage to 
themselves and to the community, 
help in extending amongst the whole 
mass of people a knowledge of the 
problems of the immediate future. 
There are many others who might, if 
they chose, give valuable assistance in 
the development of a public opinion in 
favor of educational reform. But there 
are those who, in their sloth, prefer to 
leave the full responsibility for the de- 
termination of future national policy 
to the few whom we elect to govern us. 
There are those who, in their blindness, 
see nothing within the range of their 
vision but the war and the prosecution 
of the war. But either way disaster 
lies. It is useless to minimize the diffi- 
culties of adult education during the 
present time. It is folly, however, to 
deny the greatness of the opportunity 
which there is for developing the awak- 
ening interest of people in the vital 
problems of the future. What is 
needed, and what the voluntary edu- 
cational organizations I have already 
referred to strive to give, is not a nar- 
row program, but a wider outlook, an 
insistence on fundamentals, and a de- 
sire for further light and wise action. 
If those who care greatly for education 
would but mobilize themselves for tha 
extension of knowledge and the study 
of reconstruction problems, the force 
of enlightened opinion which would be 
developed would do much to ensure 
that narrowness and prejudice should 
not dominate our future policy. 

The general question of our educa- 
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tional system in the future is one which 
should clearly be placed in the fore- 
front of our domestic policy. Already 
there are signs of awakening interest. 
The Government’s first step was to ap- 
point a Departmental Committee to 
consider the question of the abnormal 
employment of juveniles during the 
war, and-to suggest steps for dealing 
with the problem when peace returns. 
More recently two new Committees 
have been set up, to inquire into the 
position of science and modern lan- 
guages respectively in the system of 
education in Great Britain. These de- 
velopments are all to the .;: 0d; but in 
themselves they do not go to the root 
of the question. Before we can build 
wisely for the future, we have to fight 
out the issue between two opposing 
points of view. 

On the one hand there is the con- 
ception of education as a means to in- 
dustrial and commercial greatness and 
material national aggrandizement. Its 
worst expression is to be found in the 
utterances of Chambers of Commerce 
and the rapidly growing demand for 
technical education as the main prop 
of the educational system. The same 
view is adopted in a more subtle form 
by Lord Haldane. ‘‘ People are apt to 
talk a.: though when the war has ended 
we should just have to pull ourselves 
together, and resume.our old position 
in the world. We may resume that po- 
sition, but to keep it will require an 
effort. For it will be a new world in 
which we shall find ourselves, a world 
which will require us to adopt fresh 
and better methods. So soon as the 
ruins have been cleared away, there will 
probably be a great competition in the 
work of building again on the ground 
that has been cleared. To the nations 
that can build most wisely, as well as 
most energetically and rapidly, will be 
awarded the prizes. The old edifices - 
which gave us a dominating position 
in commerce and industry, and in the 
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other directions in which lie the lives 
of nations, will hardly suffice. They 
are largely the work of generations of 
the past, and even now are barely ade- 
quate. It is not that this generation 
of our countrymen has failed in ac- 
complishment. It has accomplished 
much. But other nations than ours 
have been making progress, and with 
great rapidity and novelty in method. 
We are threatened with a challenge, 
but dare not, even in the middle of 
this great struggle, close our ears and 
refuse to listen to warning voices.’’* 
This view of education is based on the 
philosophy of individualism and ma- 
terialism. Its supporters are for the 
most part those whose better judgment 
has been warped by the events of the 
war, and that class of people who meas- 
ure welfare by wealth. 

There is, on the other hand, the al- 
ternative view that the prime need of 
the future is an educational system 
which insists first and foremost on 
the human and social needs of the in- 
dividual. Itis of greater importance to 
dwell more especially upon the future 
of the individual as a citizen of a great 
Commonwealth, and as one who is ex- 
pected to help in the fulfilment of Brit- 
ish ideals, than as one whose first value 
is as a workman or trader. If the peo- 
ple of this country are to meet the diffi- 
culties which will be the sure legacy 
of the war, if they are to develop 
their institutions, if they are to realize 
more fully their social purpose and 
ideals, if they are to take their full re- 
sponsibility in building from the many 
peoples of the British Commonwealth 
a political and spiritual community 
directed towards the realization of hu- 
man freedom, if the British Common- 
wealth is to play its part worthily in 
the world of States, we shall need in 
this country an educational system 
asia Bean Franny ran te 
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free in its growth, unhampered in its 
organization, and broad in its outlook. 
To develop technical instruction, there- 
fore, important as it may be, at the 
expense of other and more fundamen- 
tally important sides of human life, 
would be a grave calamity. 

It would require more space than is 
available even to outline the poiicy for 
the future which has been gradually 
shaping itself during the war in the 
minds of those who are interested in 
education. It is clear that we must 
make our educational system more 
truly national, and that there must be 
equality of opportunity within it for 
everyone, regardless of wealth, creed, 
and social status. It is equally obvious 
that the personnel of the teaching pro- 
fession must be strengthened and in- 
creased. There must be ample op- 
portunities for experiment; for the 
varied needs of a modern community 
call for varied types of educational in- 
stitutions. To come to more concrete 
details, there is a growing opinion in 
favor of abolishing the system of half- 
time labor, and raising the school- 
leaving age as far as the supply of 
teachers will allow. In addition, the 
times are ripe for the introduction of 
universal secondary education, through 
a system of compulsory part-time day 
continuation schools. In schools of all 
kinds there must be a greater develop- 
ment of corporate life. Technical edu- 
cation, based on secondary education, 
must be extended and developed, with 
the object, not of capturing German 
trade, but of introducing a new spirit 
into industry and commerce. Tech- 
nical education, we are now beginning 
to understand, should concern itself 
with raising the status of trade and 
manufacture, with “‘ professionalizing”’ 
them, so that they may take their place 
as “public services.” The Universi- 


ties must receive more financial support 
from the community, so that they can 
adequately carry on their twofold task 
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of extending the bounds of knowledge 
and bringing it within the reach of the 
public. In the future, Universities will 
be closely in touch with all sides of our 
national life; and their work will be as 
much extra-mural as intra-mural. Ed- 
ucational reconstruction will be a con- 
scious effort to enrich and broaden our 
various types of institutions and or- 
ganizations, so that they may more 
adequately satisfy our social needs, and 
inspire our whole national life with a 
fuller and truer social ideal. 

Our first duty is to take stock of our 
educational defects and shortcomings 
whilst there is yet time, and endeavor 
to modify and develop all our educa- 
tional agencies, both official and unoffi- 
cial, so that they shall ensure as far as 
possible the balanced and harmonious 
development of the people. The 
complex civic, social, economic, and in- 
dividual needs of the new era which is 
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opening demand an educational system 
freed from both a narrow vision and a 
petty commercial spirit. The war has 
surely taught us that, whatever store 
be set upon material resources and effi- 
cient organization, the will to act aright, 
the power to set private interests aside, 
and the capacity to conceive and follow 
a clear purpose, untarnished by the 
baser passions, are infinitely greater. 
Resources and organization have value 
only in so far as they are utilized and 
directed by the human spirit. In other 
words, the war has shown us that both 
in peace and war it is upon human char- 
acter and personality that the fabric of 
society is built. And if we will but 
direct the lines of educational growth 
in the light of our experience during the 
war, so that its main aim centers in the 
quality of the individual, all other 
worthy things will be added unto 


us. 
A. G. 
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It is over a year ago since an Irish 
private, known to his pals by the 
above rather obvious contortion of 
the proper name of Donohue, was 
brought into hospital. He came with 
a convoy of British who, nearly all, 
were suffering from gas poisoning as 
wellas wounds. Those being the early 
days of ‘“‘the gaz,’’ as Do’-no-who 
called it, arrangements for its defeat 
were not yet altogether successful. 
After all, who could then have foreseen 
such a devilish invention of war? 
However, the poor, panting, choking, 
indeed in some cases retching, men 
who came to us had been given some 
kind of protection. Each one clung 
still to his particular mask, limp, 
blackened, flimsy affair that it was. 

Poor old Do’-no-who’s condition was 
pretty desperate. You could hear 
him breathing fifty yards away. He 


was sustained from first to last by the 
most indomitable fighting spirit I ever 


came across. During a struggle of 
several days’ duration there was only 
one order which he utterly declined to 
obey. Nothing would, nobody could 
keep him from talking—even in his 
sleep. I am bound to say it chiefly 
took the form of endless ejaculation. 
As, for instance, when with intense 
difficulty he managed at first to gulp 
down a little champagne, it was like 
this—‘‘Isn’t that fine now?” “‘Grand!” 
or ‘‘That’s killin’ the divil’s own 
gaz’’—a word at a time between every 
sip. . 
Soon realizing that every kno 

resource was being tried to relieve his 
sufferings, old Do’-no-who did his level 
best to respond to it and to cheer us 
on. ‘Och, I’m finely now,” or ‘‘It’s 
only the gaz that’s hindering ye’s all,”’ 
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he would say, with a sorry attempt to 
But sometimes there would be 
anxious moments, when he would lie 
back only partially conscious. Then it 
seemed as though he was engaged in 
some most exciting and exhausting 
struggle. Little exclamations of de- 
spair or joy in turn would escape him. 

‘Sure this gaz’ll defate me!’’ ‘‘ Deed 
it will that!’’ 

Then, after renewed panting, the 
perspiration would pour down his 
cheeks, and ‘‘I have it!” ‘“‘Isn’t it 
weighty now?” and the puff! puff! puff! 
greater than ever made one wonder what 
huge burden he thought he was lifting. 

‘I’m afraid he’s a little delirious,” 
said the doctor, as he put his finger 
again on the patient’s pulse. Old 
Do’-no-who seemed to hear this. He 
would open his eyes and say in a tone 
of triumph: ‘‘Sure! Won’t I be com- 
minded for conspicuous gallantry!” 
So, whilst some doubted, others could 


only see conviction in his clear steady 
blue eye as he again thankfully at- 


tempted to inhale more oxygen. His 
hands were continually seeking and 
fingering a little string of beads that 
lay beside him: ‘‘It was me rosary 
brought me t’rough,” he said, as he 
relapsed into a painful sleep. 

Once he overheard some remark 
that rather pleased him, and he cut in 
rather unexpectedly: ‘‘Yes, prayer is 
the foundation of all graces.” 

In spite of the constant and hideous 
strain of the breathing, we were 
amazed at the way his constitution 
bore him along. Also he had certain 
intervals of marked improvement and 
we almost dared to hope. So did 
Do’-no-who. ‘‘Sure we’ll niver die!” 
he said, and his eyes shone with such 
confidence and joy that we began to 
think he was right. 

Even in his worst agony he had 
always managed to fling an occasional 
word of wit or chaff towards his com- 
‘panions. Now it was impossible to 
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suppress him. Carried outside in his 
bed in the glorious sun, he and several 
of the patients quite revived under the 
influence of that soft May air. 

It was a pathetic little row of beds; 
some of the men’s faces so deadly 
white, others still of that dark un- 
eanny color which tells its own story 
of asphyxiation. Yet few there were, 
indeed hardly one of those men within 
earshot of Do’-no-who, that did not 
shake with weak giggling if he so much 
as opened his lips or looked across at 
them. There indeed was the medicine 
of the merry heart. 

Alas! for us all when one morning 
Do’-no-who began to show signs-of 
relapse. He had had a bad night and 
was unmistakably low in his mind. 
Instead of the usual radiant smile and 
the variable welcome ‘‘I’m grand!’ 
or ‘‘Sure, I’ll be rightly sune,”’ it was 
a kind of beaten look that greeted us. 
His glad expression had suddenly 
changed to one of unutterable sadness. 
He gravely shook his head without a 
word, and then sank back on the pillow. 

Every effort was still being put forth 
to relieve him, but oxygen, ‘“‘dry- 
cupping,” and various other remedies 
seemed this time to have lost their ~ 
power. Only, strange to say, the 
doctor found his pulse had lost little 
of its strength. He told him so. 

‘*Mebbe, yer honor, but I’m greatly 
fataagued,”” murmured Do’-no-who, 
as he wearily closed his eyes. 

The truth was he had given himself 
up. Once a man does that it is little 
use to argue with him. Poor old Do’- 
no-who’s Gethsemane took the form 
of dire disappointment.‘‘ Sure, I’ll miss 
mi rewa-r-rd,” he faintly whispered. 

Spite of all our attempts to keep 
bright, an atmosphere of depression 
was gradually creeping over the ward. 
The sudden change in Bed 14 was 
responsible for it all. Do’-no-who 
lay there perfectly helpless, his painful 
breathing sounding more like the 
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regular sawing of a piece of wood than 
anything else. 

In the afternoon there was little 
change, except that his pulse at last 
showed signs of weakening, the light 
had gone out of his eyes, and he was 
unable to swallow anything. 

By this time some of the patients 
were beginning to get along well: so 
much easier was their breathing they 
were able to sleep in comparative 
comfort. Others, however, were wake- 
ful. They only wished to lie quiet. 
Some indeed tried to look at picture 
papers, but you could tell by the 
quick anxious glances they gave to- 
wards Bed 14 from time to time that 
their thoughts were centered entirely 
on one person. 

As the hours progressed we found 
that Do’-no-who’s strength was grad- 
ually waning. His pulse was faint and 
fluttering, he had fallen into a heavy 
drowsy state, and his breathing came 
in short light puffs. Yet all the time, 
strange to say, he would. insist on 
keeping that great strong arm of his 
right up at the back of his head which 
lay so still on the pillow. He re- 
mained like that for hours, whilst the 
breathing gradually slowed, faltered 
and went on again, till it was almost 
inaudible and the fluttering pulse 
could scarcely be felt. Then—dquite 
suddenly—as he slept the tired head 
fell over and the big hand relaxed. 
He had stepped over the border 
without a struggle. We placed his 
hand gently beside him, and took the 
rosary from the other one and hung it 
round his neck. 


The strong man must go: 
For the journey is done and the sum- 
mit attained 
And the barriers fall. 


Sudden the worst turns the best to the 
brave 
The black minute’s at end. 
Browning. 
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Before very long some orderlies 
came and fetched Do’-no-who. It 
was touching to see the patients—all 
who could—standing at attention as 
the stretcher came down the ward 
and was carried out through the door. 
Even those in bed managed to raise a 
weak hand ‘to their forehead as the big 
frame of Donohue wrapped in a 
Union Jack passed along. 

One, Murphy, a quiet little Irish- 
man with ferrety eyes who occupied 
the adjoining bed, had scarcely spoken 
all the time. We were not surprised, 
for he too had suffered badly from the 
gas, but judging by the way he kept 
his eyes riveted on Do’-no-who we 
felt he took more than ordinary in- 
terest in his case. Now, as the sad 
little procession disappeared, Mur- 
phy turned right over on his pillow 
and quietly covered his face with his 
sheet. When a little later we told 
him we had put his supper near him, he 
left it untouched, and silently declined 
to emerge from his retreat. 

That night when most of the others 
had gone to sleep, Murphy was seen to 
uncover his face, and as the night 
Sister passed down the ward he 
signaled to her. 

Most pitifully red and tear-stained 
though he was, he had evidently 
something important to say. He be- 
gan abruptly. 

“T’m spakin’ God’s truth to ye, 
Sister, I tell you I saw him miself.” 

“Saw whom, Murphy?” 

“Yon man,’ waving toward the 
empty bed. ‘‘Don’t ye mind what he 
told ye about conspicuous gallantry?” 

“Oh, to be sure. You mean poor 
Donohue? But didn’t the doctor say 
he was delirious?” 7 

‘‘God’s truth,” again said Murphy. 
‘‘Do’-no-who was no man for lying. 
I'll tell ye all I saw, Sister.” 

“Don’t you think you had better 
try and sleep now? We can talk 
better in the morning.” 
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*‘Deed no, it’s little sleep I’ll get 
till me mind’s relaised,’’ and poor 
Murphy looked so distressed and 
worried the Sister saw it was best to 
let him have his way. This is what 
he told her. 

“Do ye mind the day we was brought 
in? It was that foreneune we'd had 
the biggest gaz battle that iver ye 
saw. Sure, we’d shtarted attackin’ 
finely. We Irish boys was with the 
Highlanders. We'd quit our trenches 
and was for dashing right across to 
the Boches, when all in a minute we 
seemed to come intil a gaz cloud. It 
set us shtrugglin’ and imprecatin’ 
and shplutterin’. Do’-no-who was be- 
side me. We would have suffocated 
entoirely, so we got to runnin’. Do’- 
no-who, strong boy that he was, was 
prancin’ along past me, chokin’ and 
trying to git his mask fix’d on him, 
when he stopped all of a sudden. He 
might have been par’rlized. 

** “Come along,’ ses I, what with the 
gaz. . 

** *Divil a bit,’ ses he. ‘I’ve just 
moinded the machane-gun. We’ve 
left it for the Boches.’ 

***How could we help ’t?’ ses I. 
‘Think o’ yiself and quit troublin’ 
about machane-guns.’ 

“**T am thinkin’ of miself,’ ses 
Do’-no-who. ‘Sure I’m the boy that 
can fetch it out.’ With that, he lept 
off and back into the gaz cloud, whilst 
I did nothin’—may the holy Virgin 
forgive me! I went on runnin’ and 
shtrugglin’ to get clear o’ the gaz 
which was killin’ me.” 

Here Murphy broke down and 
sobbed aloud with the memory. 

‘*After a wee while,’’ he went on 
presently, ‘‘whin I’d joined the boys 
and was for settin’ beside thim, where 


we was all coughin’ and chokin’ and’ 


shpittin’, I saw the stritcher bearers 
comin’ along. They had been pickin’ 
up several of us and on the last 
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stritcher of all didn’t I see puir old 
Do’-no-who? Och! but he was pantin’ 
likea shteam roller and black in the face. 

‘* ‘Are ye dead?’ ses I intil his ear 
as he passed me. ; 

‘**T’m not,’ he whishpor’d, ‘only 
spacheless.’ 

“That was all, and I shtaggared on 
after them. ’Twas the divil’s own 
tramp to the dressin’ station. I could 
see them takin’ Do’-no-who in. After 
a while one of his stritcher bearers 
came out, so I got spakin’ till him. 

‘* *Yon’s a grand man,’ ses he. 

‘* *He is. Where did ye find him?’ 
ses I. ‘I lost him in the misht.’ 

‘“**We caught sight of him comin’ 
thro’ the gaz,’ ses he. ‘He was rollin’ 
and shtumblin’ like as he was in drink, 
but he was bringin’ somethin’ along 
on his shoulders. We couldn’t see 
what it was at first. It seemed 
weighty—he was doubled up under it 
like a camel. We'd got near him, 
about fifty yards off, when he giv an- 
other big shtumble and over he trip’t 
and fell over all in a big wee bonch. 
When we got till him he was shtretched 
out flat and a machane-gun was lying 
beside him. Ochone, it’s done for him 
I'm thinkin’, but sure, hadn’t he the 
divil’s own pluck to bring it that far?’ 
ses he.”’ 

Murphy lay very quiet after he had 
finished his tale, but he was now dis- 
tinectly relieved. He submitted to 
having his bed made comfortable and 
his pillows shaken, and he let the 
Sister give him a little soup before 
settling off. : 

She passed him half an hour after- 
wards and was thankful to see that 
the ferrety eyes were closed. By the 
dificult but regular breathing that 
came from that tired little body she 
knew that sleep, in merciful pity, had 
wiped out the memory of the machine- 
gun tragedy—for a few hours at any 
rate. : 

Dosia Bagot. 
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THE MODERN IRISHMAN AND THE MERE IRISHMAN. 


The average respectable Irishman 
simply wants to be let alone. His 
great virtue has come to be a kindly 
tolerance, and his great vice is closely. 
akin to it, an apathetic acceptance of 
circumstance as something beyond his 
control, often hardening into a cynical 
disbelief in the possibility of im- 
provement. How then, does it hap- 
pen that Ireland, thus disposed to a 
‘‘wise passiveness”’ in things spiritual 
and temporal, is represented and 
even dominated by the advocates of 
causds (such, for instance, as that of 
the Gaelic language) in which she 
hardly believes; that while in other 
countries it is chiefly the average 
respectable man who counts, in Ire- 
land it is the dissatisfied and 
the contentious; and that where- 
as politics elsewhere is mostly con- 
trolled by business considerations, in 
Ireland it is in great part an affair of 
placating the idealists! The reason, 
one is sometimes tempted to think, is 
that the average Irishman believes so 
little in human nature and hopes so 
little from it that he leaves it to cranks 
and agitators to speak and even to act 
for him. It is the novel prominence 
of the sentimental idealist in Ireland 
which delights Broadbent when he 
comes over here, and seems to have ap- 
pealed irresistibly to Mr. Asquith dur- 
ing his rather Broadhentian visit after 
the wild escapade of the young bloods 
of the Gaelic movement last Easter. 
Nevertheless, it is the Englishman’s 
great mistake to suppose that the 
voice of sentiment is the voice of the 
real Irishman. Mr. Shaw has prob- 
_ ably done more than anyone else to 
correct this mistake, though there is 
something unconvincing in his selec- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington, as the 
typical Irishman. He is far nearer 
the truth, however, than Froude, who, 


in his otherwise great and salutary 
contribution to the literature of the 
subject, recognized no kind of Irish- 
man intermediate between the Mere 
Irish and the ‘‘English in Ireland.” 
Froude is unanswerable where he 
argues that the British Islands are a 
geographical and political unity, and 
that so far as the Mere Irishman 
refuses to acknowledge this he must be 
eliminated politically; but the problem 
is complicated by the presence in 
Ireland, of an unacknowledged race, 
the Anglo-Irish. A less invidious name 
for the Anglo-Irishman would now 
perhaps be the Modern Irishman, the 
Irishman, namely, who accepts to the 
full the connection with Great Brit- 
ain and yet feels himself to be more 
distinct from the Anglo-Saxon than 
he is from the Mere Irishman. 

It has always been the instinctive 
policy of English government to ig- 
nore the existence of this race, which 
it snubbed and overruled all through 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and at which, far more than at 
the Catholic Irish, it aimed the Act of 
Union. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury this race almost disappears from 
history: its sons are over all the world 
and those who remain at home are 
silent, the objects of misunderstanding 
and abuse. Yet never for a moment 
does the Modern Irishman, while he 
looks on with detachment at the sec- 
tarian animosities of Limerick and 
Belfast, laughs at the Language Move- 
ment (to which he generally sub- 
scribes), and dispassionately considers 
the psychology of the Sinn Fein ro- 
manticists, cease to feel it to be a 
matter of self-gratulation that he is 
an Irishman. We first. notice the 
inconsistency in Dean Swift, who is 
usually represented (like the Duke of 
Wellington) as having been ashamed 
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of his country, but who when in 
England was probably fully sensible 
of the privilege of spiritual emancipa- 
tion conferred on him by his Anglo- 
Irish nationality. This is a point on 
which we feel ourselves, frankly, to be 
the superiors of all the world. We 
have next to no intellectual prepos- 
sessions. This open-mindedness makes 
us ideal cosmopolitans, and enables 
us beyond other races to live by our 
wits in London and elsewhere. It 
serves us well in the posts which we 
accept all over the British Empire, and 
adds a useful and truly imperial tinge 
to the character of British rule through- 
out the colonies and dependencies. 
Akin to this open-mindedness is the 
generosity with which we have made 
a present to English literature of our 
considerable achievements therein, 
never having thought it worth while to 
keep a separate account of our share 
in it; just as we have made a present 
to the Mere Irish of the stand which 
we made for our liberties in the eight- 
eenth century. We have, moreover, 
augmented the potentialities of our 
intellectual life by never pressing to a 
conclusion the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic controversy, the Protestant 
and the Catholic each holding in a 
perfectly friendly way that the in- 
tellectual position of the other is 
impossible; and we live amicably to- 
gether, those of us who are Catholics 
being as little capable of starting an 
Inquisition as our Protestants of 
starting a Salvation Army. 
Undoubtedly, if our race were to 
rouse and realize itself as a race the 
whole situation in Ireland would be 
transformed. Intellectual and _politi- 
cal life would find their true center, 
and a great many things and persons 
now appearing at the center of Irish 
life would find their proper place at 
its outskirts. To this race destiny 
entrusted the task of unifying and 
governing Ireland as clearly as to the 
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Anglo-Norman race it committed the 
task of unifying and governing Eng- 
land; and towards the end of the 
eighteenth century we seemed in a 
fair way to fulfill our trust. But 
when the premature introduction of 
democratic ideas into Ireland at the 
time of the French Revolution led to a 
completely artificial political situation, 
in which the country’s natural rulers 
had to look on while England made 
what bargain she could with the 
subject race, the Modern Irishman 
lost interest to a great extent in his 
own country. That almost culpable 
freedom from sentimental prepossession 
which has been noted as one of our 
chief characteristics is strikingly ap- 
parent in the fact that while the 
Mere Irishman still cherishes pas- 
sionately the names of such shadowy 
persons as Brian Boroimhe, the Mod- 
ern Irishman has almost forgotten the 
achievements of his great-grandfathers 
in the eighteenth century, of which 
Froude’s History contains so perverse 
a travesty. If we can imagine the 
Government of the United States of 
America, after the achievement of in- 
dependence, conniving under the threat 
of invasion and insurrection at the 
restoration of the old colonial govern- 
ment, and leaving the tradition of 
Washington and Alexander Hamilton 
in the air, we shall have an image on 
an extended scale of what happened 
to the Modern Irish when, after the 
Union, the memory of Grattan and 
the Volunteers had become a dream. 
Their political genius surely did not 
exhaust itself in the wonderful group of 
orators in Grattan’s Parliament, and 
if they could have been left to them- 
selves instead of being bribed to accept 
the Union would surely have been 
equal to the strange situation in which 
they would have found themselves 
when the old Celtic nationality woke 
up into the democratic era. They 
would have made mistakes certainly, 
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but in the end they would have con- 
vinced the Mere Irish that, at any 
rate, they had to be lived with (as it 
is, the Sinn Fein doctrine of the Mere 
Irish hardly allows our right to exist), 
and there was always England to 
bring the whole population together 
in a sense of their common interest. 
Frankly, one cannot feel surprised 
that England took alarm at this 
prospect. Possibly she chose the best 
way. It remains none the less true 
that a race before which was opening 
the most exhilarating prospects sud- 
denly found itself deprived of its des- 
tiny in this country. If any doubt 
occurred to Pitt and Castlereagh that 
they would have a race on their hands 
with its occupation gone, they prob- 
ably said to themselves that plenty of 
work would be found for this race in 
helping England to govern the colonies; 
and in fact, as already said, the 
political virtue of the Anglo-Irish and 
Scotch-Irish since the Union has gone 
into the management of the Empire. 
And if there had been enough posts 
to go round, we might have acquiesced 
in our disappearance from history. 
But in the nature of the case a good 
many of us had to remain at home, and 
it was hardly to be expected that we 
should rest content in an attitude of 
mere open-mindedness. Pitt, for in- 
stance, made one of the bitterest 
enemies English rule in Ireland has 
ever had by neglecting to answer an 
application for a colonial appointment 
from a young member of our race of 
the name of Wolfe Tone. Under 
these conditions we often, in fact, 
become bad citizens. We ourselves 
may be comfortable and satisfied as 
Castle officials, judges, sinecurists, 
ete., but our sons and daughters 
chafe at our provincial atmosphere, 
amaze us by their petulant outbreaks, 
and set up as rebels. This is the 
phenomenon known from the earli- 
est times of English rule in Ireland, 
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and exemplified in numerous families 
throughout Ireland today, of the 
Anglo-Irish becoming ‘‘more Irish 
than the Irish themselves.’”” Wherever 
there has been any ferment of revolu- 
tionary ideas, any threatening move- 
ment of hitherto inert because leader- 
less masses, it will usually be found 
that one of us-has been mixing himself 
with action lest he should wither by 
despair. During the early part of the 
nineteenth century we looked on rather 
frigidly while O’Connell was persuad- 
ing the Catholic peasantry that they 
were just as respectable as the Protes- 
tants, and was making them talk 
English and dress like squireens; but 
when in his old age he made a speech 
in which he said that no political 
liberty was worth a drop of human 
blood, it was more than our young 
men could stand, and they began 
about that time to take the Irish 
masses in hand themselves. The cold 
and self-conscious Parnell was far 
less an impersonation of the race- 
hatred of the Mere Irishman towards 
England than of the pent-up wrath of 
the Modern Irishman at not having a 
proper outlet in his own country for 
his character and talents. 

In the recent insurrection, on the 
other hand, it might seem that the 
passions and ideals of the Mere Irish- 
man were alone engaged, but that is 
hardly true. For the ideals, at any 
rate, we must, I fear, accept the 
larger share of the responsibility, 
though our great quality of open- 
mindedness converted us into curious 
but disinterested spectators when these 
ideals were suddenly enacted in our 
midst. Our attitude throughout the 
disturbances must, in fact, have seemed 
a little ambiguous to anyone unac- 
quainted with the inner history of the 
Irish Literary Movement. For the 
past quarter of a century we have 
taken over from the Mere Irishman 
all his terms and traditions, and 
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have been chanting the sorrows of 
Kathleen ni Houlahan in_ strains 
‘‘more Irish” than anything in the 
ancient language of the country. 
Theoretically, this literature ovght to 
be in that language, as we would, 
regretfully, be the first to admit; 
just as the Agnostics and Protestants 
who have chiefly produced this litera- 
ture ought in theory to be pious 
Catholics. But the Sinn Feiner who 
in the rising assumed that the Modern 
Irishman is at heart a Mere Irishman, 
and who reckoned on his support, 
made the same mistake as certain 
German emissaries in this country 
before the war, who could not under- 
stand, when they heard Irishmen 
talking everywhere of some hobgoblin 
which they call England, that. Eng- 
land is a figure of speech. Hatred 
of England is, in fact, the keystone of 
modern Irish literature: it is a ‘‘value”’ 
in Irish thought too important and 
too ‘‘structural’’ to leave out. The 
The New Statesman. 
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term, however, is a vague one, de- 
noting the whole system of things 
which has deprived the Modern Irish- 
man no less than the Mere Irishman of 
his destiny. 

The pretense, which imparts an 
almost Della Cruscan artificiality to 
the Irish Literary Movement, that 
the Mere Irishman is the Modern 
Irishman, imparts the same nameless 
unconvincing element to the National- 
ist claim to political independence. That 
kindly and tolerant person, the average 
respectable Irishman, is supposed by 
a@ pure convention to entertain the 
wrathful ideals of Wolfe Tone and 
John Mitchel. In reality he has 
much more in common, in all essential 
matters, with the Modern Irishman 
than the Mere Irishman would care to 
admit. When this common under- 
standing has advanced a little further 
and a political party has arisen to 
which the Modern Irishman can 
belong, we shall see what we shall see. 

John Eglinton. 





IN PRAISE OF MULES. 


By an Oxp SOLpIER. 


Kipling, who could give us the word 
picture of a camel as ‘‘a devil and an 
ostrich and an orphan child in one,” 
tacitly confessed himself beaten when 
he penned the words, ‘‘a battery mule’s 
amule.’”’ But in these strenuous times 
of war it is not meet that the present- 
day representatives of the faithful 
mules who carried the baggage of 
Alexander’s army and tramped all the 
ancient world over after the Roman 
legions, should remain unnoticed and 
unsung. 

One of the first things which strikes 
an admirer of the mule—and all who 
have worked with a mule admire him— 
is the strange obstinacy of Dame Na- 
ture in refusing to help in the repro- 
‘ duction of so valuable and worthy an 


animal. For the mule is not merely a 
cross between the donkey and the 
mare; he is for most purposes a distinct 
improvement upon both his parents. 
Take hardiness and endurance, for ex- 
ample. A mule is quite as hardy as a 
donkey, picks up his living as easily, 
and stands extremes of heat and cold 
just as-well; while he carries heavier 
loads, and carries them faster and 
farther than his paternal progenitor. 
Again, take his personal appearance. 
If not matre pulchra filius pulchrior, he 
is undoubtedly a finer-looking animal 
than his father. If his ears are longer 
than his father’s, so are his years also 
longer. 

In the battery with which I marched 
into Afghanistan in 1878 there were 
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mules whose records showed that they 
had carried loads in the Persian Expe- 
dition of 1856—that is to say, they had 
been working for over twenty-two 
years—and must, in all probability, 
have been not far short of thirty years 
of age. And the mule is not only the 
best of all pack animals, from the mili- 
tary point of view, he is also a 
good draught animal—Priam ordered 
his mule ambulance-car when he went 
to fetch the dead body of Hector—and 
not at all bad for the saddle if the roads 
are rough and steep. 

Probably the mule would not be such 
a good animal for war purposes, would 
not do so much hard work on poor food, 
or last so long, if it were not for his 
sense of humor. ‘‘A merry heart goes 
all the day, your sad tires in a mile-a,”’ 
sang Autolycus, who probably used a 
mule occasionally to transport his wares 
along the ‘‘desert country near the 
sea in Bohemia.”’ What is it but light- 
heartedness which leads a mule so fre- 
quently to burst his bonds and go off 
for a wild run round upon his own ac- 
eount, hurrahing with his heels in the 
air and trying apparently to jump out 
of his thick skin? What he wants you 
to do on these occasions is to run after 
him with a head-collar—he has, of 
course, taken the precaution to break 
his own before he started—and a nosé- 
bag. If you do this, it will add greatly 
to his part of the amusment, for he will 
wait till you get quite near, and then 
scoot off incontinently, and you will be 
lucky if you escape a kick from his 
flying heels. Your proper course is to 
take no notice of him, but wait awhile 
till he has had his fling, and then get 
the trumpeter to sound the ‘‘ Feed.” 
This will nearly always bring the rover 
to his lines again. I have known mules 
show their sense of humor in many 
ways. I had read that a good way of 
swimming your mules across a river 
was to put the drivers into boats, hold- 
ing the mules by leading reins, and thus 
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tow them over. But, in practice, I 
found that the mules, after following 
the boat for some time, would turn 
round and tow the boat back to the 
shore whence we had started. A better 
plan was to get one or two of the stead- 
ier mules across, put them in a con- 
spicuous place on the far bank, and 
then sound the ‘‘ Feed.” 

Another way for the mule to show his 
sense of humor was this. A gun or 
carriage mule would fall down the hill- 
side with his load and lie for a while as 
if dead. Then, just when you were 
convinced that life was extinct, he 
would shake himself clear of his load, 
rise to his feet, bray loudly, and begin 
to graze. Mules were, of course, oc- 
casionally killed on bad mountain 
climbs; but, as a rule, they were saved 
by the very strong saddles required for 
battery loads and the thickly stuffed 
pads which are needed to prevent gall- 
ing from these heavy and unyielding 
loads. 

The mule undoubtedly possesses 
more character than either the donkey 
or the horse. Vicious mules are by no 
means uncommon, but in nine cases 
out of ten they have been made vi- 
cious by ill-treatment; the viciousness 
is a reaction against the evil ways of 
their attendants. On the other hand, 
if well treated, as they invariably are 
in a battery, they are the most docile 
of animals. What greater test of docil- 
ity can there be than the one to which 
the gun mule submits in his daily drill? 
He is hustled up at a fast trot to the 
gun, brought to a dead stop, and then 
the gun—two hundred pounds dead 
weight of steel—comes hurtling over his 
hind-quarters, to come down with a 
crash on the saddle just over his spine. 
Yet, with everything to excite and irri- 
tate him, and to upset his nervous sys- 
tem, the mule stands steady as a rock 
to take his load, and he will carry 
it till he drops—only, he doesn’t 
drop. 
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He enjoys his food, and will thrive 
on stuff that will kill any but the hardi- 
est Arab horse; but his force of charac- 
ter leads him to resent being kept short 
of food. He expects to get his food, and 
kicks up a great fuss if he doesn’t get 
it. I remember as if it were yester- 
day one night I spent in the Bolan 
Pass some forty years ago. The said 
Pass is nothing but sixty miles of peb- 
ble beach, the bed of a mountain tor- 
rent, with very little water in it. We 
had arrived late in the afternoon, and 
something had gone wrong with the ar- 
rangements for supply. There was no 
fodder for the mules: it was almost im- 
possible to picket them properly, for the 
ground was nothing but large pebbles, 
and the mules, goaded to fierce resent- 
ment, patrolled round my tent the 
whole night long, braying and clattering 
about the stones, as if determined that 
I should get no sleep if they were to 
get no food. It was a regular night- 
mare, or, shall we say, a night-mule. 

A few years later I had a similar ex- 
perience. We were on the march, 
pushing up from the Kojak Pass to the 
relief of Kandahar. Supplies of all 
kinds were very short, and I hardly 
dared to go near the mule-lines, for the 
good creatures had by that time got ac- 
customed to having their feed of grain 
when I appeared. It was a native 
battery and I was the only European, 
so that it was easy for them to recog- 
nize me; and many atime on that march 
I found myself sneaking out of the 
back of my little tent in order that I 
might escape the cheer with which the 
mules were accustomed to greet my 
appearance. I had not the heart to dis- 
appoint the poor hungry brutes. The 
horses of the cavalry and field artillery 
simply hung their heads and gave way 
to despair when no food appeared; it 
was only the mules who showed resent- 
ment and raised loud brays of disap- 
proval and annoyance at being starved. 
But though the mule enjoys his food 
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and is a good trencher-man, he does not 
allow his appetite to get the mastery 
overhim. He will resent a change of his 
grain ration most bitterly, and if given 
Indian corn or barley, when he has been 
accustomed to gram, he will refuse for 
days to eat the new grain. Towards 
the end of the Afghan War we had a 
compressed grain ration of the. best 
English oats and beans, but the con- 
servative mule would have none of it. 
As to water, he is very particular, 
much more so than the horse. In 
Southern Afghanistan brackish water 
is often met with, and mules have been 
known to go the best part of a week 
without water rather than drink stuff 
which had an unpleasant odor and 
taste. 

As I have said already, the mule has 
a distinct sense of humor, and he likes 
to get a bit back when he thinks he has 
been ill-treated. When we were in 
Upper Burma I was compelled to order 
the gelding of a small but very violent 
baggage mule belonging to the battery. 
The little brute watched his: oppor- 
tunity, and one day when we were out 
after dacoits, in very hot weather, he 
seized it. We were resting at midday 
during a march; none of the animals was 
picketed, and this particular mule sin- 
gled out my best pony, went for him, 
drove him from where we were halted, 
and chased him clean away. It was 
weeks before we heard of them again, 
and then we learned that the mule had 
hunted my pony into the camp of the 
dacoits, where the gentle pony soon 
allowed himself to be caught; but the 
mule resisted all attempts at capture, 
until finally the exasperated dacoits 
shot him and ate him, making an ex- 
cellent curry out of his disreputable 
carcass. I had the satisfaction of the 
last laugh, but I never saw my pony 
again. 

The mule is at times a cause of un- 
conscious humor in others. At a gym- 
khana at Darjeeling there was a race 
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for mules ridden by the British gunners 
of my battery. One of the competitors 
was a certain gunner—Doherty we will 
call him. Doherty had done himself 
well at the midday hour at the canteen; 
his mule did not pass the post first, and 
at the finish he towered over me with 
his great form and a face flushed with 
beer and excitement, and lodged a 
heated objection. I tried to soothe him 
with the assurance that the matter 
would receive the serious consideration 
of the Gov—I mean Gymkhana Com- 
mittee. He was only partially consoled, 
for, as he was painlessly removed by a 
tactful sergeant, I heard him protesting 
fervently, ‘‘Sure, it’s not the money I 
want; it’s for the credit of the 


mule.”’ 
The Saturday Review. 
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Here we must leave our friend the 
mule, for though, like the Dauphin 
about his korse in ‘‘ King Henry V,” I 
could ‘‘from the rising of the lark to the 
lodging of the lamb vary deserved 
praises’? on the mule, it is doubtful 
whether the reader’s endurance is equal 
to that of the subject of my eulogy. 
But, unless I am much mistaken, we 
have not yet heard the last of the mule 
and his part in the Battle of Arma- 
geddon. The faithful beast will yet bear 
much of the heat and burden of the 
day in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, 
and ‘‘Zephyris agitata Tempe” may 
yet be agitated by the stentorian bray 
of our battery mules as they roar after 
their rations on the hill-tops of the 
Balkans. 
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There is one theory of the Origin of 
Species which I have never seen sug- 
gested. Probably this is because I 
have never read the numberless and 
voluminous works in which it has been 
suggested. For I have read much 
madder things, and nothing mad is 
likely to have been missed by the 
modern mind. But since it shocked 
the respectability of agnostics to sug- 
gest that all creatures had been made 
different by God, why did nobody 
suggest that they had been made dif- 
ferent by Man? Why not trace the 
vast variety of animals as we can 
really trace the vast variety of dogs? 
The dog is already almost a world in 
himself, with all the appearance of 
distinct orders and types. A _ St. 
Bernard approaches the size and sur- 
passes the legendary virtues of a lion; 
while there is a sort of Pekinese which a 
man might almost tread on as a some- 
what unpleasing insect. Yet all this 
world of evolution has presumably 
had Man for its god. Suppose our 


sphere in space has itself been the 
Island of Dr. Moreau. Suppose Man 
had some pre-historic civilization so 
colossal and complete that all beasts 
were beasts of burden, or all animals 
were domestic animals; that all rab- 
bits were pet rabbits or all fleas per- 
forming fleas. Suppose the tame bird 
came first, and what we know as the 
wild bird afterwards. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, in one of his early anti-domestic 
diatribes, compared a woman in the 
home to a parrot in the cage; saying 
that mere custom made us think the 
connection natural. The answer, it 
has always seemed to me, is strangely 
obvious. It is surely plain that the 
housewife is not the bird in the cage, 
but the bird in the nest. But if, in 
that age of wild sceptics anyone had 
wished to outdo Mr. Shaw in paradox, 
he could have done it brilliantly by this 
hypothesis that the colors of a parrot 
were actually produced in a cage; 
and that an exiled bird only built 
himself a rude den of sticks and mud 
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as an outlaw does when driven from his 
home. Suppose, in short, that Man 
has not only been a dog-fancier, but a 
wolf-fancier and a hyena-fancier. Sup- 
pose he really fancied a rhinoceros. 
Suppose some pre-historic squire kept a 
stud of giraffes; or his money-lender 
got a peerage on the plea that he had 
improved the breed of crocodiles. Then 
we have only to suppose this universal 
Zoo broken up like the Roman Empire; 
and all we see is its neglect and riot. 
The tiger is a stray cat; a specially 
large and handsome cat who took the 
prize (and the prize-giver) and escaped 
to the jungle. A whale was some 
sort of hornless cow sent into the sea 
like a Newfoundland dog, who sud- 
denly refused to come back again. 
This thesis accounts for the compara- 
tive rapidity of the differentiation, 
over which the geologists fight with the 
biologists. It accounts rationalistical- 
ly for those evidences of a creative 
purpose which are so distressing to a 
refined mind. It accounts for the 
camel, who seems always to have been 
in captivity; and accounting for a 
camel is something. Above all, it 
accounts for that very vivid impres- 
sion of something in various species 
at once outrageous and exact. Jef- 
feries found in the farcical outlines of 
fish or bird the notion that they must 
have been produced without design. 
To me this sounds like saying that the 
caricatures of Max Beerbohm must 
have been produced without design. 
I could as easily believe, so far as this 
mere xsthetic impression goes, that the 
face on a gargoyle was merely moulded 
by the pouring rain. Artistically, 
the sun-fish or the hornbill do not look 
in the least like accidents; but it might 
be maintained that they look like 
fashions. There are some tropical 
birds and fruits that really have the 
cut and colors of novelties in a shop 
window. We might fancy that an 
elephant was designed in the same 
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taste as Babylonian architecture; or 
the leopard and the tiger to match the 
tapestries of the East. There is 
probably somewhere a bird as sinister 
and terrifying as a top hat; and in 
some luxuriant jungle a plant as pre- 
posterous as a pair of trousers. The 
monsters may be only antiquated 
fashion-plates. For this is one of the 
numberless neglected fallacies in the 
clotted folly of Eugenics. Even if we 
could in the abstract breed humanity 
well, there would be a flutter of modes 
and crazes about what was considered 
well-bred. The dog is bred with 
design; but surely not always with dis- 
cretion. The dachshund appears to 
have been pulled out on the rack of 
some demoniac vivisectionist; and 
somebody seems to have cut off the 
bull-dog’s nose, most emphatically to 
spite his face. On the analogy of the 
things we do breed, the Eugenist may 
be expected to produce a brood of 
hunchbacks or a pure race of Albinos. 

It is, I hope, unnecessary to remark 
that I do not believe in this theory; 
but there have been people who might 
well have believed in it. There were 
people who could believe in Swin- 
burne’s sentiment, ‘‘Glory to Man 
in the highest; for Man is the master of 
things’’; and it would surely have com- 
pleted this consciousness in the poet 
if he could have thought that the birds 
of Putney Heath, where he walked, or 
the fishes in the sea, where he was so 
fond of swimming, were doing tricks 
taught to them as to performing dogs. 
Suppose that such a fancy had fitted 
in with one of the humanitarian re- 
ligions of that time, how far would it 
have satisfied what was often called 
the religious sentiment? It would 
not have satisfied any religious senti- 
ment, not even Swinburne’s. He 


would have cared as little as Shelley to 
claim the birds when he could not claim 
the sky. He certainly would have 
been much annoyed with the notion of 
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loving the fishes, if he were not allowed 
to go on loving the sea. And though 
he poisoned paganism with pessimism, 
a thing not only more false but more 
frivolous, though he tried to love the 
sea as a wanton or admire the sky as a 
tyrant, though this morbidity weakened 
-his love of Nature not only as compared 
with Virgil or Dante, but as compared 
with Wordsworth or Whitman, yet 
he was like every poet elemental, and 
what he loved were the elementary 
things. And this is an essential of any 
poetry and any religion. It must 
appeal to the origins and deal with the 
first things, however much or little it 
may say about them. It must be 
at home in the homeless void, be- 
fore the first star was made. The 
one thing every man knows about 
the unknowable is that it is the 
Indispensable. 

Now, if any reader thinks that the 
scientific heresy I sketched above is 
too irrational for moderns to have 
held, I have the pleasure of informing 
him that moderns are now about to 
announce, or have already announced, 
a@ new heresy somewhat analogous but 
much less rationalistic and much less 
rational. There is a new religion; 
that is a new fault being found with the 
old religion. There is a new plan for 
@ new universe, which may be ex- 
pected to last for many a long month 
to come. It is the view that seems 
to have satisfied Mr. Wells, or, at any 
rate, Mr. Britling. It is the view which 
has been more than once suggested by 
Mr. Shaw and is repeated in the skele- 
ton of certain lectures he is delivering. 
It is much more supernatural and 
even superstitious than my imaginary 
thesis; for instead of giving to man 
more of the powers of God, it arbitrarily 
imagines a God and then limits him 
with the impotence of man. He is not 
limited, as in the theologies, by his 
own reason or justice or desire for the 


freedom of man. He is limited by 
Livine Aaz, Vou. IV, No. 188. 
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unreason and injustice and the im- 
possibility of freedom even for him- 
self. But Ido not make this note upon 
the new. development with any inten- 
tion of discussing it thoroughly in its 
theological aspect; though there is one 
aspect of that aspect which may respect- 
fully be called amusing. When I was 
a boy, Christianity was blamed by the 
freethinkers for its anthropomorphic 
demigod, substituted by savages for the 
Unknown God who made all things. 
‘Now Christianity is blamed for the 
flat contrary; because its God is 
unknown and not anthropomorphic 
enough. Thirty years ago we only 
needed the First Person of the Trinity; 
and thirty years later we have dis- 
covered that we only need the Second. 
This sort of fashion-plate philosophy 
will no doubt go on as usual. Ina few 
decades we may be told that our fathers 
were profoundly right when they be- 
lieved in the Archangel Gabriel, but 
made an inexplicable mistake when 
they believed in the Archangel Raph- 
ael. We shall learn that the Seraphim 
are an exploded superstition, but the 
Cherubim a most valuable and novel 
discovery. And as my note is not 
concerned with the theological, neither 
is it directly concerned with the 
purely logical side of it. Here again, 
it seems obvious that all the doubts 
which legitimately attach to the idea 
of a progressive humanity are ab- 
solutely fatal to the idea of a progres- 
sive divinity. A man may be pro- 
gressing towards God; but what is a 
God progressing towards? And how 
does he know which of two develop- 
ments in consciousness is the better (e.g., 
an imaginative compassion or an im- 
aginative cruelty) if there be no ab- 
original standard in his own nature? I 
am here only concerned to note the 
failure of this fancy where it is parallel 
to the failure of the fancy I mentioned 
first. And it is the weakness which 
would instantly be discovered in both 
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of them, not only by every poet but by 
every child. It is that unless the sky 
is beautiful, nothing is beautiful. Un- 
less the background of all things is 
good, it is no substitute to make the 
foreground better; it may be right to 
do so for other reasons, but not for the 
The New Witness. 
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reason that is the root of religion. 
Materialism says the universe is mind- 
less; and faith says it is ruled by the 
highest mind. Neither will be satis- 
fied with the new progressive creed, 
which declares hopefully that the 
universe is half-witted. 
G. K. Chesterton. 





TO EMULATE METHUSELAH. 


Difficult and uncomfortable as is 
life in these advanced days—so some 
say—the people generally, and those 
who attend to scientific matters for 
them in particular, are noticeably 
concerned to devise some means of 
increasing its average duration. Many 
a@ morning on opening your newspaper 
you find that some clever investigator 
into the mechanism and mysteries of 
the human organism has found out a 
new cure for something, the result of 
which will tend, it is said, to a pro- 
longation of life; and then periodically 
there is a grander announcement. 
It is to the effect that some French 
or American professor has at last 
discovered or invented something the 
zonsequence of which, it is suggested, 
will be that, adopting his cure or his 
system, all of us may, in the absence of 
accidents or gross carelessness, live 
far longer. 

One of the most interesting remedies 
for abbreviated life, emanating, too, 
from a quarter that is estimated 
among scientists to be hardly less 
authoritative than any other, was sug- 
gested at a medical congress at Geneva. 
He who was responsible for it was Dr. 
Doyen, a celebrated French surgeon, 
savant, and scientist, who for a long 
time past has been prominent in con- 
nection with researches for a cancer 
cure. Dr. Doyen is acknowledged to 
be clever, penetrating, and to be blessed 
with that best of all gifts for the 
scientist and the discoverer, a quick 


and brilliant imagination. He said 
that, after having observed the ther- 
apeutic action of the extracts of the 
leaves from the lower classes of certain 
plants, he had succeeded in reinforcing 
the protective elements of the human 
system, and in stimulating the ac- 
tivity of the phagocytes, those good 
soldiers of the human citadel. The 
phagocytes, he explained, display their 
activity chiefly in the destruction of the 
noxious microbes which generate hu- 
man diseases, and he had come to the 
conclusion that by means of certain 
liquids prepared from the leaves the 
said phagocytes would be endowed 
with sufficient energy to eat up all the 
destructive microbes and such as are 
the chief cause of most infectious 
diseases. 

In his investigations upon the 
causes of senile decay and death, 
Professor Metchnikoff, the great ad- 
vocate of the sour-milk cure, found 
that deadly microbes breed in the 
favorable environment of the lower 
bowel, and urged that the bacilli 
which make milk turn sour can be 
culturized in the gut and there arrest 
the energies of the microbes which 
bring about putrefaction and by it 
decay of the system. This is of the 
essence of his theories. Now there 
came to London Dr. S. Distaso, as- 
sistant to the great professor, sent 
here by the Pasteur Institute to make 
some studies and conduct a series of 
experiments at Guy’s Hospital with a 
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view to show that man would live long- 
er and be healthier without any large 
intestine at all! “When studying 
cholera a few years ago,”’ said Dr. 
Distaso on this occasion, ‘‘ Professor 
Metchnikoff discovered that the in- 
testines of the ordinary healthy man 
always contained a great number of 
varieties of bacteria. Some of these 
were found to be dangerous, because 
they formed poisons which. were harm- 
ful to the body when absorbed into 
the system, and others are beneficial, 
because they hinder the development 
of the harmful germs. In the lower 
large intestine it was found that the 
harmful germs greatly predominated. 
The professor therefore concluded that 
if a man’s large intestine were removed 
he would suffer less from the intes- 
tinal bacteria poisons, which, according 
to the professor’s belief, cause the 
common diseases of degeneration of the 
internal organs of the body, and gen- 
erally bring on premature old age. 
The difficulty was to find patients on 
whom to test these theories.” Mr. 
W. Arbuthnot Lane, the well-known 
surgeon of Guy’s Hospital, solved his 
difficulties by placing at his disposal 
some thirty or forty patients whose 
large intestines he had removed for 
necessary reasons. These patients had 
been going about alive and well for 
periods varying from a few months to 
five years since their large intestines 
had been cut out. The result of Dr. 
Distaso’s studies and experiments was 
that before he went back to Paris he 
said that the Metchnikoff theory was 
thoroughly proved, and declared that 
“‘every child should have its large 
intestine and its appendix removed 
when it is two or three years old.” 
He took back with him to Paris for 
further study and experiment at the 
Pasteur Institute two persons who 
were said to be excellent examples of 
the benefit to health resulting from 
the removal of the lower intestine, 
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They were practically bedridden be- 
fore the operation, about four years 
previously, but at the time of their 
being taken to Paris were in robust 
health, and had put on in each case 
some two stones in weight. ‘‘My 
experiments have proved,’’ said Dr. 
Distaso, ‘‘that we should all of us be 
better off without a lower intestine, 
which is nothing more or less than an 
ideal place for breeding disease germs. 
Almost every chronic disease may be 
traced back to the action of these 
germs.”’” When he was asked for a 
recommendation in the matter of 
diet for those who, while declining to 
relinquish their lower intestine, still 
desired to live for a very long time, 
longer perhaps than seemed probable, 
this deep student of cause and effect 
in the matter of longevity said those 
with such ambitions should eat very 
little meat at one meal a day only; 
they should take plenty of green 
vegetables at this and the other two 
meals, and water in abundance during 
the day. They should abstain en- 
tirely from tea, coffee, or spirits; but a 
little diluted wine might be taken at 
meals if desired. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne was 
speaking at a Public Health Congress 
on one occasion, when he set forth 
very plainly the principle of becoming 
centenarians in a manner that should 
be encouraging to the lovers of exis- 
tence in this world who would be 
satisfied with such a modest schieve- 
ment; and, be it mentioned, as we pass, 
if any reliance is to be placed on official 
statistics, there were five thousand 
centenarians living in the Balkan 
States in 1896, while in France alone a 
hundred and fifty people die annually 
at the nominal age of a hundred or 
more. Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
on the occasion mentioned, said that 
it was a good working hypothesis to 
regard the natural life of man as a 
hundred years, Every man, said he, 
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was entitled to a century of life, and 
every woman to a little more than that, 
for women lived longer than men. 
Therefore he urged that every child 
should be brought up impressed with 
the obligation of living to be a hundred 
and taught to avoid the irregularities 
of living which tended to prevent the 
attainment of this ambition. A good 
start was to be given to the child in 
life, and then the rules of health 
were to be carefully observed. There 
was to be no hunger, no taking of 
alcohol to excess, no hustling on the 
American plan, but some kind of a 
return to a life of simplicity and 
tranquillity. Sir James did not tell us 
of any special medicine that would 
extend our lives for us without any 
inconvenience. 

Professor Rene Quinton, of - Paris, 
has it very strongly in his mind that 
the sea can do something for us in this 
matter of prolonging our lives. It 
would not have been suspected; and 
in our ignorance and inappreciation 
of the greater wonders and mysteries 
of science, many of us do not follow 
this learned gentleman with full con- 
fidence to the end. Once we heard 
that the sea was laden with gold in 
solution, and a public company was 
floated to extract the gold from it. 
That was not very long since; but the 
sea still retains its gold. But it is life 
itself that Professor Quinton says it 
has to give us. He is theorizing and 
experimenting, and he has obtained 
some truly remarkable results. He 
holds that salt water taken from the 
lowest depths of the ocean contains the 
vital elements of organic cells, those 
elements without which life on earth 
would be impossible. He believes that 
he will prove that salt water contains 
elements capable of defying the in- 
roads of disease and old age upon the 
human body, and that when these 
elements are properly applied to the 
use of man they will enable him to 
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live practically forever! The human 
being, according to Professor Quinton, 
is something in the nature of an aquari- 
um, his blood being to all intents and 
purposes an oceanic liquid in which 
red globules swim, and all parts of the 
body are being constantly bathed in 
sea-water, the remains of the medium 
in which our sponge-like ancestors 
lived. By a curious chain of argument 
he has decided that all living beings 
have had a marine origin—that is to 
say, that they made their first appear- 
ance in the lap or the depths of the 
ocean; and he maintains that there is a 
tendency in every animal organism to 
maintain its sea origin, the inner life 
of its cellular organisms. <A descrip- 
tion is given of one of his experiments 
which large numbers of readers may 
find a little puzzling. I repeat it as I 
found it stated, and it has been de- 
scribed as one of his earliest experiments, 
and yet a great victory for his theory 
that sea-water is liquid life itself. He 
took a dog and bled it to the last drop 
of blood in its veins, so that it lay on 
the operating-table to all appearance 
as dead as any dog had ever been. 
Tton the professor injected into the 
animal’s veins a quantity of sea- 
water equal to that of the blood lost; 
whereupon the dog sat up, wagged 
its tail, and in a very little while was 
running about as lively as ever, and as 
fully prepared to fight any other dog. 
It lived for four more years, and then 
died a natural death. The experi- 
ment was repeated with other dumb 
animals, and the same satisfactory 
result was achieved in each case. Not 
only did the animals come back from 
something very near death to full life 
and vigor, but they appeared to be 
better than they were before. 

Then be it said that it is the object 
of the professor not to substitute sea- 
water for human blood, but to employ 
it in the curing of marasmus, infan- 
tile cholera, and similar wasting diseases 
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of early childhood, and in checking the 
ravages of disease and “even the 
advances of decrepitude in the aged.” 
By his method sea-water is injected 
into the circulation. It is taken from 
a point sufficiently far from the shore 
and below the surface to ensure its 
purity, and it is not sterilized or ar- 
tificially purified in any way, but is di- 
luted with absolutely pure fresh water, 
so as to make it exactly isotonic with 
human blood, being then injected to 
the extent sometimes of ten fluid ounces 
a@ day. 

Whatever may be thought about 
some of the others, there can be no 
criticism of Mr. Thomas Alva Edison 
as a thoroughly practical man, and, 
he, too, thinks we should live far longer 
than we do, and for his own part is 
satisfied that he will reach the ex- 
cellent old age of one hundred and 
fifty years. He says so. Whether it 
will be effectual in all cases as he be- 
lieves—and we hope it will be in his— 
his system is at any rate a practical 
one, based on the commonly ac- 
cepted principle that we are disposed 
to give the human machinery too 
much to do, and wear it out too soon. 
It is natural that Mr. Edison should 
regard the body as a machine. When 
the great Mr. Harriman, the railway 
magnate, died a little while since, his 
friend and business associate, Mr. J. 
C. Stubbs of Chicago, said that the 
reason why Mr. Harriman died at a 
comparatively early age was that he 
worked all day and thought out 
problems at night; and he, Mr. Stubbs, 
was determined that he would give 
up work at sixty-five for the sake of 
himself and of everybody else. Mr. 
Edison heard these things at the end 
of a week when he had worked seven- 
teen hours a day, and one stretch of 
forty-eight hours, and he said, “I 
can think twice as much and work 
twice as long as Mr. Harriman did 
and Mr. Stubbs does, and this is due 


to the fact that my system of living 
is based on (1) proper eating, (2) 
proper sleeping, and (3) proper cloth- 
ing. Why did Mr. Harriman think in 
bed? Because he ate too much. 
Most men choke their engines with too 
much coal. I eat just as much as I 
want, and that is very little, perhaps 
half a handful of solids at each meal. 
The result is that I am asleep thirty 
seconds after my head hits the pillow. 
Mr. Harriman spent four out of every 
eight hours in bed thinking and dream- 
ing. I am in bed for six hours, and 
all of it is good solid sleep. I never 
dreamed in my life. My physical 
condition is perfect. This is also due 
in part to the fact that I clothe my- 
self sensibly. See!’’ At this point he 
kicked off a shoe two sizes too large, 
and then proceeded, ‘‘So with trousers 
and shirts. Every vein and artery is 
thus given a chance to do its work, for 
none of them is ever pinched. Bac- 
teria starve in my system. They 
have abandoned the job of trying to 
fasten Bright’s disease, diabetes, and 
other sicknesses on me. I have worked 
since I was twelve, and hope to con- 
tinue working until I am one hundred 
and fifty.” 

The British Medical Journal, com- 
menting on “The Secret of Long Life,” 
cited an article on “The Secret of 
Longevity’’ in our issue for 1912. 
The writer set forth a great many in- 
teresting facts regarding the habits of 
long-lived and famous men, Sir B. W. 
Richardson, who lived by rule and 
wrote much on this subject, being an 
exception. Victor Hugo a great eater, 
lived to be eighty-three; Bismarck, a 
great eater and drinker, lived to be 
eighty-four. Sir George Humphrey, 
in his investigation of aged persons for 
the British Medical Association, con- 
cluded that “the prime requisite is the 
faculty of age in the blood by inheri- 
tance; in other words, that the body 
has been wound up, as it were, and sent 
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into the world with the initial force 
necessary to carry on the living proc- 
esses through a long period; that this 
is the case with every organ; and that 
the several organs are so adjusted to 
one another as to form a well-balanced 
whole.”” When Mr. Frederic Harrison 
celebrated his eighty-first birthday he 
gave to a daily newspaper ‘‘five golden 
rules of health.” They were: “‘(1) 
Abstain from tobacco, spirits, made 
dishes, and all such dreadful things. 
I am satisfied with a little bit of mutton 
and rice pudding. (2) Rise from a 
meal with an appetite. I believe 
people eat too much. (3) Walk every 
day for two hours. This I am going, 
to do as soon as I get through a pile 
of letters and telegrams from Florence 
and Rome. I am too old to play at 
tennis, and golf is too slow. (4) 
Sleep eight hours. People cannot 
sleep who smoke themselves black in 
the face, eat too much, and have not 
walked enough. (5) More important 
than all—be content with what you 
have got. Take things quietly.” The 
late Lord Strathcona, at ninety-two, 
expressed approval of these rules, 
adding details of his own personal 
habits. He had not smoked for 
seventy years, and did not believe in 
smoking. He believed that most peo- 
ple eat too much; for many years he 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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had only taken two meals a day, 
breakfast and dinner. He ate little 
or no meat, and the diet agreed with 
him. Exercise was decidedly, in his 
opinion, a most important factor of 
good health and longevity; but like Mr. 
Harrison, he had a great deal of cor- 
respondence to go through; hence he 
eould not always find the time for 
walks. He made a point of not 
sleeping longer than six hours a day. 
Tolstoy taught that the secret of long 
life is to be found in the following 
hygienic code, which has been cir- 
culated among his countrymen: Fresh 
air day and night; daily exercise; 
moderation in eating and drinking; 
one hot bath weekly and a cold one 
daily; comfortable and not over heavy 
clothes; a dry, spacious, and sunny 
dwelling; scrupulous cleanliness; regu- 
lar work, which acts as a preventive 
of ills of body and mind. Rest after 
labor, he teaches, must not be sought 
in distractions. Night was intended 
for sleep; the chief condition of good 
health is a life fruitful in labor and 
ennobled by good actions. Moltke in 
his ninetieth year said he had main- 
tained his health by great moderation 
in all things, by regular outdoor exer- 
cise in all weathers, good and 
bad, and never a whole day at 
home. 





WILL RELIGION THRIVE ON WAR? 


It is often harder for the watchers 
to keep up their courage and their 
hopes than for those engaged in the 
fray. And yet the invincible opti- 
mism of man shines through the dark- 
est night. Many are proclaiming in 
confident paradox that out of this 
most terrible of wars shall come a 
lasting peace. Others predict that 
the orgy of destruction will usher in an 
era of new and universal prosperity in 
‘industry and commerce. But perhaps 


the most courageous idealism is that 
which holds that the quaffing of this 
devil’s brew will furnish a quickening 
of spiritual life and a deepening of the 
sense of spiritual values. When peo- 
ple began to realize the moral débdcle, 
they were disposed to charge it against 
the failure of the Churches, the vis- 
ible authoritative guardians of the 
higher life. If the Churches had been 
true to Christianity this terrible thing 
could never have happened! Now the 
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Churches have met this implied or open 
accusation in various ways. In some 
quarters failure of spiritual earnestness 
on the part of the ministry has been 
admitted. More often the falling 
away from grace has been attributed 
to the congregations, whose religious 
seriousness has been sapped by world- 
liness. Others again, especialiy among 
the dignitaries of the Established 
Church, admit no failure, apart from 
the general shortcomings of human 
nature. The Gospel which they preach 
has never attributed any particular 
value to the Sermon on the Mount as 
furnishing maxims for the actual 
conduct of life in the world in which we 
live, nor are the ethics of States and 
Nations to be deduced from any rules 
for individual action. 

There is, indeed, a certain logic in 
this latter point of view for all Protes- 
tant Churches, whose central stress 
upon the right of private judgment 
in spiritual affairs and the salvation of 
separate souls carries a negation of 
spiritual solidarity for society in its 
national and other groupings. It is 
this spiritual individualism that de- 
prives the Churches of any clear 
message for such a time as this. If a 
Church could really claim with con- 
fidence to speak for the spiritual 
duties and aspirations of the nation, 
here would, indeed, be a greater 
opportunity for quickening -and in- 
forming the soul of our people. No 
doubt this idea inspires the National 
Mission—a ‘‘mission of repentance 
and of hope.”” Now it is pretty clear 
that all of us have something to repent 
of and much to hope for, if only our 
hopes can be made valid. But the 
inadequacy of these general appeals 
is made manifest by the probings in 
one of our clerical contemporaries. A 
writer asks pointedly: ‘‘What is the 
gospel of this Mission?’ Wesley’s 
gospel, he reminds us, was ‘‘the 
assurance of salvation trom the penal- 
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ties of eternal death.’ For the Ox- 
ford Movement, again, there was 
“the gospel of the Historie Church, 
the Body of Christ, with its guaranteed 
and covenanted sacramental vehicles 
of divine grace.” At the Malvern 
Convention of Worcester clergy, where 
the Mission first took shape, the Bishop 
enunciated “the message of the Maj- 
esty and Mastership of God.” But 
it needs little reflection to recognize 
how remote any such lofty spiritual 
generalities are from the common life 
of our people. Can anyone suppose 
that this ‘‘message of Majesty and 
Mastership” will touch the heart or 
stir the deep latent enthusiasm of a 
people whose active energies are utterly 
absorbed by the unprecedented strains 
of industry, while their imagination 
and sympathies are devoted to the 
concrete issues of the war? What 
stirring spiritual message has the 
Bishop for these folk? He can per- 
haps expand his allocation that the war 
is ‘‘God’s great day” and invoke that 
blessing on our arms which every 
priest has done for every warrior since 
the beginning of time. Or he may join 
hands with the New Humanity of 
Nonconformist divines like Dr. For- 
syth, who in his recent volume, ‘‘The 
Christian Ethic of War’ (Longmans) 
finds a noble part for Moloch in the 
larger scheme of salvation. 


The New Humanity comes by the 
loving and saving judgment of God 
in the world. History, thus read, 
thus made, is the passion of Christ 
writ large. It is salvation by blood. 
It is the salvation of warring man, 
because it is the salvation of righteous- 
ness in blood, and the establishment of 
holiness in judgment. Mankind’s ac- 
quirement of its soul is Christ’s moral 
and bloody victory worked into detail, 
His Justice made to triumph, and sin 
made to yield its opposite. We have 
indeed no more wars of religion, but 
still war may be made religious, a duty 
to God, and an agent of His Kingdom. 
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Now, every nation, fighting ‘for the 
right,” may be said to hold that it is 
executing God’s judgment. But most 
sensible people think that a humbler 
statement of their cause is safer, and 
the ‘‘salvation-of-blood” doctrine of 
Dr. Forsyth will, we feel certain, not be 
popular among our armies. They 
will distrust this sanctification of what 
they know to be a foul, if a necessary, 
job. ; 

But, setting aside all such accessions 
of spiritual pride, we may still con- 
sider how far the terrible experience 
of war is still likely to bring that 
deepening of spiritual feeling which 
is the essential of every religious 
revival. The sudden breakdown of 
the fabric of civilization, the revolu- 
tion in the practical affairs of life, and, 
above all, the widespread sowing of 
death and calamity over whole nations 
with the continual presence of dread 
and horror, are well calculated to 
shake men from torpor and indifference, 
and to force them to face ultimate 
questions about the meaning ‘and 
governance of life. But will the 
state of mind thus brought about be 
favorable to religious revivals, and, 
if so, to what sects? In the fighting 
life itself, it is not evident that re- 
ligion plays any considerable part, in 
spite of the devotion of Army chap- 
lains. Our brave men go into the 
battle not with the spirit of Crom- 
well’s Puritans, but with the half- 
merry pleasantry of the Cavalier. 
Splendid courage, a true sense of duty, 
but little of Dr. Forsyth’s ‘‘righteous- 
ness in blood.”’ 

The sheltering experience will not 
leave the general mind torpid, as 
some imagine. Nor will the whole 
speedily pass into oblivion, like some 
hideous phantasmagoria of the dis- 
eased imagination. There will re- 
main too many terrible concrete re- 
minders, in mutilation, in sorrow, and 
m suffering. The mind of the nation, 


Will Religion Thrive on War? 


so far as we can generalize, will be ina 
condition of great instability and ir- 
ritability. The education of the war 
will have been a reversal of all the 
civilizing processes. Before, intelli- 
gible order and causation prevailed 
in an ever-growing area of ordinary 
experience, and most people knew, 
more or less clearly, why things were 
done and how they happened. Now, 
for an interval of several years our 
minds have been plunged into a whirl 
of daily miracles Things of tremen- 
dous and novel importance are hap- 
pening, we understand not why or how. 
Not only are the ordinary canons of 
reason inapplicable, but the rules of 
ordinary morality are actually re- 
versed. The ‘‘not” is removed from 
almost all the Ten Commandments, 
and the golden rule is made an open 
mockery. All are suspended ‘“‘for the 
duration of war.’’ It is assumed that 
the state of mind induced by such 
experiences may be favorable to some 
seeds of spiritual life. But to what 
seeds? Can it seriously be pretended 
that this kaleidoscope of horrors will 
strengthen any sense of the divine 
order or the providential guidance of the 
world? Unless we mistake not, there 
will issue the grave peril of a general 
scepticism regarding the spiritual life. 
An omnipotent Deity, nay, even a 
moderately competent Deity, working 
under difficulties, could hardly have 
made such a terrible mess of the 
universe! Such will be a common 
thought. In many quarters it will be 
this ery of suffering humanity that will 
put our churches, with their funda- 
mental creeds, on their defense. If 
this is one danger of the spiritual 
situation, another is the facile growth 
of new superstitions, sown in light soil 
from which deeper spiritual plants 
have been extirpated. The expe- 
rience of history teaches that every 
great national or human catastrophe is 
attended by the recrudescence of old 
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magical instincts and barbarous rites 
embedded in the early character of man 
and overlain, but not extinguished, 
by the higher controls of civilization. 
Where the shattering of conventional 
beliefs has taken place, the return, 
under some novel guise of the ancient 
mysteries of totemism, spiritualism, 
clairvoyance, and similar practices, is 
likely to compete for the spiritual 
vacancy. How should this not be so? 
We are living in an atmosphere of 
chance. It is not for nothing that the 
old phrases of parting, adieu! and its 
English equivalent, have been re- 
placed by ‘‘ The best of luck.’’ Charms, 
mascots, talismans, and portents of 
every kind, have always been badges 
of the fighting life. Nations at arms 
are likely to incorporate this sort of 
spirituality in their ordinary life as a 
half-real, half-sportive element. Many 
The Nation. 
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natures may in a similar spirit re- 
turn to the established rites of 
Churches where the ceremonial is made 
attractive. 

But the notion that out of the ma- 
terial and moral havoc of this war some 
higher spiritual religion will rise like a 
Phoenix from the ashes, is surely the 
wildest of imaginings. That mankind 
possesses deep reserves of power for 
moral and spiritual recovery, is the 
sure assumption of all who are be- 
lievers in the original virtues of hu- 
manity and the continuous processes 
of civilization in which they express 
themselves. In time we shall recover, 
and find, maybe, an ultimate blessed- 
ness. But to suppose that some swift 
flowering of spirituality will spring 
unassisted from the field of carnage is a 
defiance of the fundamental laws of 
moral progress. 





MORE 


The question how to obtain more 
men for our armies is becoming urgent. 
Compulsory service has given us a 
great many men, but owing to the wide 
extension of the policy of exemptions, 
and especially of the policy of exempt- 
ing certain trades wholly, we are! not 
developing sufficient man-power. Thus, 
though there is no occasion to be de- 
spondent in the matter or to take panic 
measures, it is obvious that the prob- 
lem has got to be faced, and faced at 
once, very seriously. As for the need 
of men being real and not a mere scare 
cry, we have only to quote the admir- 
able words of that great soldier, Sir 
William Robertson, Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff, a man of arms 
whom we may without flattery de- 
scribe as a statesman-soldier. In a 
speech at Dalderby, in Lincolnshire, 
he told his hearers that we had adopt- 
ed the principle of National Service 
in theory, and we must see to it that 


MEN. 


we put that principle into practice. 
‘“‘We want men, more men. We want 
them now, and in due course we shall 
want all men who can be spared.”” He 
went on to point out the difficulties 
of the problem, but declared that 
this was a matter for the Government 
to adjust. ‘Speaking from personal 
knowledge, I say that it is always re- 
ceiving constant and most careful at- 
tention from the Government.” Sir 
William Robertson ended his speech 
by urging all concerned to see to it 
that the Army does not fall short of 
the men it needs. “I have stated the 
ease, and leave it in your hands.’”’ That 
was wisely and sanely said. We dare 
not rest upon our laurels or upon our 
efforts up to now. We must get more 
men for the front, and more effort, 
therefore, out of the men and women 
who remain at home. 

It is essential to consider the ways 
and means of carrying out this princi- 
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ple. In the first place, we have got to 
ask whether in the Army itself we are 
making the best use of the man-power 
which we possess. In other words, have 
the authorities “combed out” of the 
Army, considered as a whole, as many 
men for the fighting line as they could 
“eomb out’ if they set their minds to 
it? In agglomerations of men so huge 
as the British Army now is there is 
always danger of even large groups be- 
ing accidentally neglected, and re- 
maining doing nothing, or comparative- 
ly little, because of want of method, or 
because of some fault in the original 
design or architectural structure of 
the organization. To take an example. 
It has been stated, though we do not 
know with what truth, that on the 
French railway system at the beginning 
of the war it was found that by an ac- 
cident some hundreds of locomotive 
engines had been put aside for a special 
purpose and then forgotten. It was 
only through a keen-eyed official no- 
ticing this huge park as he passed ina 
train that the engines were put to their 
proper use. It is, we think, quite 
probable that, if a vigilant eye were 
cast over the men in France, the men 
in the United Kingdom, the men 
throughout the Empire, and the men 
required for the various non-European 
fighting fronts, we might find unexpect- 
ed reserves analogous to those side- 
tracked engines. We are well aware 
that in a modern army, no matter how 
perfect the system is, the number of 
men with rifles in their hands who come 
into physical contact with the enemy 
seems lamentably small compared 
with the vast numbers of nominal com- 
batants who are required to bring 
them into action. The man in the 
trench, the actual fighting man, is 
like the point of a tapering spear. There 
is and has to be a great deal of metal 
behind him which will never touch 
the enemy’s flesh. It is, however, of 


‘the utmost importance to see that the 
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proportion of men behind the lines— 
the non-fighting combatants, to use 
a Hibernianism—is not, owing to 
faulty organization, too large. We 
do not assert that it is so in the present 
case, and we have no doubt at all that 
the matter is always receiving the 
anxious attention of the military au- 
thorities. Still, we cannot help think- 
ing that there are possibilities yet un- 
explored for ‘“‘combing out” in the 
Army itself. Suppose that at present 
it takes three men behind the lines to 
put one man into the trench, and that 
by careful arrangement it is found that 
two and a half men are really sufficient 
for this purpose. That may mean, 
in the last resort, the release of enough 
men to form three or four army corps. 
When the numbers are as huge as they 
are now that saving of half a man per 
actual fighter might prove of the ut- 
most moment. 

The next, and this of course we ad- 
mit is by far the most important, item 
in our list of expedients for raising 
men is the “combing out”’ that can be 
done at home. Here we need only refer 
to the drastic Report just issued by the 
Man-Power Distribution Board. The 
Board, though reserving for further 
consideration the question of agricul- 
tural labor and of certified occupations, 
issue certain specific directions in re- 
gard to the issue of badge certificates 
and for the prevention of slackness 
on the part of the Tribunals. ‘They de- 
sire, they say, to impress upon the 
Tribunals the necessity for the most 
careful consideration in every case 
before exemption is granted. The 
Tribunals must avoid extending tem- 
porary exemptions, which now amount 
to nearly four hundred thousand, and 
they must expedite the settlement of 
outstanding applications and the hear- 
ing of appeals, of which two hundred 
thousand are pending. The Board 
also impress upon all employers and 
upon Trade Unions the necessity for 
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carrying further the process of the 
dilution of labor. The Board end 
by saying that they have under con- 
sideration further steps for the releasing 
of young men, and for the extended use 
of women and of men over military 
age both in private and in Government 
employment. That a very large num- 
ber of men may be “combed out” by 
these means we do not doubt. And 
here we should like to say that we are 
not at all disposed to assert that any 
great harm has been done by the fact 
that the process of ‘“‘combing out’’ has 
been gradual. It was everything to 
avoid a sudden dislocation of industry, 
and such dislocation has been largely 
prevented by our graduated call on our 


man-power. 

After we have “combed out’’ the 
Army and rigidly “combed out’’ the 
civilian workers at home, and especially 
in such exempted trades as agriculture, 
it will no doubt be necessary to 
consider the problem of the great 


exempted area of Ireland Are we or 
ar3 we not to apply compulsory serv- 
ice to Ireland? The difficulties, we 
admit, are very great. Personally, we 
dislike the idea of seeing the privilege 
—for such it is—of defending the Em- 
pire accorded to men who have dis- 

graced themselves as did the Sinn 
~ Feiners and the disloyal population of 
Ireland in the recent revolt. At the 
same time, it does seem a gross in- 
justice that the Irish people should not 
bear their share of the common burden. 
They will share to the full the advan- 
tage of our victory. Why should they 
not help to win the battle in the same 
proportion as Scotsmen, Englishmen, 
and Welshmen? If they could elect 
to stand out of all the benefits and 
glories of Empire it might be another 
matter, but that of course is impos- 
sible. It always remains conceivable, 
also, that in the topsy-turvy world of 
Ireland compulsory service might in 
the end turn out a blessing in disguise. 
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There remains the increasing of our 
man-power by raising the military age 
to forty-five. This is the simplest 
way of increasing the numbers of our 
soldiers, and clearly it must be kept in 
reserve and the possibility of its use 
carefully prepared for. At the same 
time, it is obvious that the ill effect 
upon our industries would be very 
great. By the application of the 
principle, that the military age is 
between eighteen and forty-one, things 
have adjusted themselves in thousands 
of occupations ali over the country to 
this condition. But though as at 
present advised we are averse from 
altering the present standard for over- 
sea service, we strongly desire to adopt 
the principle of compulsory service 
for every man in the country, what- 
ever his age, unless physically unfit. 
We would make it obligatory on every 
man between forty-five and sixty, or 
even sixty-five, to enter and make 
himself efficient in a Volunteer Corps. 
By this means we should obtain a 
double advantage. The men between 
forty and forty-five would automat- 
ically get a military training as sol- 
diers, and, if this lasted six months, 
it would make their employment as 
soldiers, if the necessity arose, very 
much easier than now. Next, our 
Volunteer Army would become so 
large that it might be possible for every 
corps, through a rota system, to furnish 
a standing active battalion in which 
every man should do continuous 
service at least one fortnight in the 
year. These active battalions might 
very well undertake the whole of the 
guard duties throughout the United 
Kingdom. There are very few men 
in this country even now who do not 
get a fortnight’s holiday in the year, 
even in war time, and there is no 
reason why that fortnight should not 
be spent under arms, subject, of course, 
to the necessary qualification, in the 
case of the older men, of their 
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being physically able to shoulder a 
rifle. 

Whatever system we may have to 
adopt in the end if the war lasts longer 
than we now hope, we shall find it 
easier and more profitable to resort 
to it if every male in the country is 
The Spectator. 








required at once to do some military 
service for the nation. When the 
pinch comes every man will be already 
trained in the rudiments of that service. 
Let us prepare a reservoir from which, 
if the worst comes to the worst, we can 
draw freely. 








Germany’s submarine activity on 
the American coast has created an 
exceedingly serious position. People 
are asking: What will America do? 
What is her foreign policy? Has she 
any foreign policy at all? In the 
opinion of many English and Con- 
tinental observers the United States 
are merely an industrial State, an 
‘“‘empire of business,” to use Car- 
negie’s words. Those are wrong who 
believe that America has neither an 
army nor a foreign policy. She has 
proved the fact that she can fightin the 
Civil War, which cost her approxi- 
mately a million lives and £2,000,000,- 
000. She can once more create a 
huge and efficient army by improvi- 
zation, and act in defense of that 
foreign policy of hers which is little 
understood in Europe. 

The leading principles of America’s 
foreign policy were laid down by the 
father of the Great Republic, President 
Washington, in his celebrated farewell 
address of 1796, his political testament. 
He stated the principles of America’s 
foreign policy in the following words: 


Observé good faith and justice 
towards all Nations. Cultivate peace 
and harmony with all. Religion and 
Morality enjoin this conduct; and can 
it be that good policy does not equally 
enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, 
enlightened, and, at no distant period, 
a great nation, to give to mankind the 
magnanimous and too novel example 
of a People always guided by an 


- exalted justice and benevolence. . 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, I conjure you to believe me, 
fellow-citizens, the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake, 
since history and experience prove 
that foreign influence is one of the 
most baneful foes of republican 
Government. . . 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign Nations, is; in ex- 
tending our commercial relations, to 
have with them as little Political 
connection as possible. So far as we 
have already formed engagements, let 
them be fulfilled with perfect good 
faith. Here let usstop. Europe has a 
set of primary interests, which to us 
have none, or a very remote, relation. 
Hence she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our 
concerns. Hence, therefore, it must 
be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, 
by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicis- 
situdes of her politics, or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her 
friendships, or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a 
different course. . . Why forego the 
advantages of so peculiar a situation? 
Why quit our own to stand upon for- 
eign ground? Why, by interweaving 
our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and pros- 
perity in the toils of European ambi- 
tion, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? ’Tis our true policy to steer 
clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world. 


When, 120 years ago, President 
Washington advised the American 
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people to pursue a policy of isolation 
towards the nations of Europe the 
United States were virtually an is- 
land. Before the time of steam and 
cable they were separated by many 
months from Europe. Between 1796, 
the date of Washington’s celebrated 
Message, and 1815 all Europe was 
practically uninterruptedly at war 
with the French Republic and Empire. 
After the Congress of Vienna a régime 
of reaction began in Europe. The 
Continental Powers, threatened to 
interfere not only in the democracies 
of Europe, but even in the Spanish 
Colonies on the American continent, 
some of which since then have become 
incorporated within the American 
Union. England thought such in- 
tervention highly undesirable. Can- 
ning, who at the time was at the 
Foreign Office, suggested to the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in London that the 
United States should defend their 
traditional policy of isolation by a 
suitable declaration and he promised 
America England’s support in such a 
policy. Largely in consequence of the 
suggestion thus made, President Mon- 
roe embodied in his Message of De- 
cember 2, 1823, the following warhing, 
which since has become celebrated 
as the Monroe Doctrine: 


The occasion has been judged proper 
for asserting as a principle in which 
the rights and interests of the United 
States are involved, that the American 
continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they have 
assumed and maintain, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any Euro- 
pean Powers. . . . Weowe it, there- 
fore, to candor and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United 
States and those Powers, to declare 
that we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. 
With the existing colonies or dependen- 
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cies of any European Power we have 
not interfered and shall not interfere. 
But with the governments who have 
declared their independence and main- 
tained it, and whose independence 
we have, on great consideration and on 
just principles, acknowledged, we could 
not view any interposition for the pur- 
pose of oppressing them, or controlling 
in any other manner their destiny by 
any European Power, in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition towards the 
United States. 


Since 1823 successive Presidents 
innumerable American states- 
men, politicians, and publicists have 
restated and reaffirmed the Monroe 
Doctrine. The leaders of American 
public thought have informed us times 
without number that America’s for- 
eign policy consists chiefly in the 
maintenance and defense of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. This means, in other 
words, that America’s foreign policy 
consists in the maintenance and de- 
fense of her isolation in accordance 
with the advice given'to her by George 
Washington. America wishes to be 
free from European entanglements at 
all costs. 

Overnight the isolation of the United 
States has vanished. A European 
Power has not merely endeavoréd to 
create a settlement on the American 
continent which would threaten Ameri- 
ca’s peace only very indirectly, if at 
all, but has carried warfare to the 
American seashore. The question 
now arises whether the American 
people will consider Germany’s action 
compatible with their traditional policy 
of isolation embodied in the pronounce- 
ments of the greatest American states- 
men and thinkers from Washington to 
Roosevelt, Wilson, and Hay. Some 
far-sighted American citizens foresaw 
the situation which has lately arisen 
and they urged that, in case of a war 
between England and Germany, the 
United States were bound to support 


















































. German Emperor declared that Ger- 
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England, not from sentimental reasons 
but because the interests of the two 
great Anglo-Saxon nations are identi- 
eal. Admiral Mahan, the great Ameri- 
can naval writer, stated in 1890 in the 
Atlantic Monthly: 


While Great Britain is undoubtedly 
the most formidable of our possible 
enemies, both by her great navy and 
by the strong positions she holds near 
our coasts, it must be added that a 
cordial understanding with that coun- 
try is one of the first of our external 
interests. Both nations doubtless, and 
properly, seek their own advantage; 
but both, also, are controlled by a 
sense of law and justice, drawn from 
the same sources, and deep-rooted 
in their instincts. 


In 1894 Admiral Mahan published 
in the North American Review a paper 
entitled ‘‘Possibilities of an Anglo- 
American Reunion,’ in which he said: 


Partners, each, in the great common- 
wealth of nations which share the 
blessings of European civilization, 
Great Britain and the United States 
alone, though in varying degrees, are 
so severed geographically from all 
existing rivals as to be exempt from 
the burden of great land armies; while 
at the same time they must depend 
upon the sea, in chief measure, for the 
intercourse with other members of the 
body of nations upon which national 
well-being depends. 

To Great Britain and the United 
States, if they rightly estimate the 
part they may play in the great drama 
of human progress, is entrusted the 
maritime interest in the broadest 
sense of the word. 

I am convinced firmly that it would 
be to the interests of Great Britain 
and of the United States and for the 
benefit of the world that the two na- 
tions should act together cordially on 
the seas. 


When, in the course of years, fric- 
tion between Germany and the United 
Kingdom became greater, when the 











many’s future lay upon the water and 
began to create a navy designed to 
challenge that of Great Britain, leading 
American thinkers realized that Amer- 
ica was separated from the military 
nations of Europe by the British 
Fleet, that the two great Anglo-Saxon 


States were bound to stand shoulder 


to shoulder in case of a war with Ger- 
many. Admiral Mahan wrote in his 
book Naval Strategy, which was pub- 
lished only a few years ago: 


Where ought Great Britain to stand 
in case we have troubles with Ger- 
many? And where ought we to stand 
in the meverse case? 

Great Britain does for the moment 
hold Germany so far in check that the 
German Empire can do no more than 
look after its European interests; but 
should a naval disaster befall Great 
Britain, leaving Germany master of 
the naval situation, the world would 
see again a predominant fleet backed 
by a predominant army, and that in 
the hands not of a State satiated with 
colonial possessions as Great Britain 
is, but of one whose late entry into 
world conditions leaves her without 
any such possessions at all of any 
great value. Although the colonial 
ambitions in Germany are held in 
abeyance for the moment, the wish 
cannot but exist to expand her ter- 
ritory by foreign acquisitions. 

It is this line of reasoning which 
shows the power of the German navy 
to be a matter of prime importance 
to the United States. The power to 
control Germany does not exist in 
Europe except in the British navy. 


The United States, having been 
placed by Providence in a favored 
position far away from the turmoil of 
Europe, have naturally and logically 
adopted a policy of economic develop- 
ment and political isolation. They 
wished, as far as possible, to avoid 
war. With this object in view they 
have conducted their foreign policy 
since the very beginning of the Great 
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Republic, and, when European inter- 
vention in the Spanish Colonies of 
America seemed impending, they for- 
bade the nations of Europe to inter- 
fere on the American continent, be- 
lieving that European interference 
might eventually lead to friction be- 
tween the United States and the mili- 
tary Powers of the Old World. The 
Monroe Doctrine was not an end in 
itself, but a means to an end. Al- 
though the Monroe Doctrine has not 
been violated by the activity of the 
German submarines, the spirit under- 
lying it has been violated. America’s 
traditional policy which she has pur- 
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sued during more than a century has 
been put to the test. Her policy of 
isolation has been rudely challenged. 
It will be interesting to watch Ameri- 
ca’s action. Her decision may be of 
the greatest importance for her future. 
Great occasions furnish great oppor- 
tunities to men and nations. America’s 
position in the world depends largely 
upon the opinion created by her 
policy. During decades America has 
been held in respect throughout the 
world because of the determination 
with which she fought her war against 
England and her Civil War. Will she 
live up to her great reputation? 
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Don Marquis’s ‘‘Hermione’”’ (D. 


Appleton and Company) is as clevera 
bit of satire as has appeared for many 
aday. Itis aimed at the modern young 
woman who takes a keen interest in all 
subjects under discussion, including 


those which her mother would not have 
discussed at all, and pronounces off- 
hand judgments upon them with light- 
ning rapidity. ‘‘Hermione’’ and the 
little group of ‘‘Serious Thinkers’’ of 
which she is the leader listen to lectures 
and engage in talks upon heredity, 
eugenics, dances, prison reform, art, 
astrology, moral revolt, the Swami 
cult and a score of things besides, and 
Hermione herself reports their conclu- 
sions with charming ingenuousness. 
Sometimes, it is an outside observer 
who speaks, usually in verse. There is 
nothing better in the book than the 
description of the opening of Hermione’s 
Salon: 


Perchance last night you felt the world 
careen, 

Leap in its orbit like a punished pup 

Which hath a hornet on his burning 
bean? 

Last night, last night—historic yester- 
e’en— 

Hermione’s Salon was opened up. 


Without, the night was cold. But 
Thought, within, 

Roared through the rooms as red and 
hot as Sin. 

Without, the night was calm; within, 
the surge 

And snap of Thought kept up a crack- 
ling din 

As if in sport the well-known Cosmic 
Urge 

With Psychic Slapsticks whacked the 
dome and shin 

Of Swami, Serious Thinker, Ghost and 
Goat. 

From soup to nuts, from Nut to Super 
Freak, 

From clams to coffee, all the Clans were 

there. 

The groggy Soul Mate groping for its 
Twin, 

The burbling free verse Blear, the Hobo 
Pote, 

Clairvoyant, Cubist Bug and Burlapped 
Greek, 

Souse Socialists and queens with bright 
green hair, 

Ginks leading barbered Art Dogs 
trimmed and sleek, 

The Greenwich Stable Dwellers, Mule 
and Mare, 

Pale Anarchs, tamed and wrapped in 
evening duds, 

Philosophers who go wherever suds 

Flow free, musicians hunting after eats, 
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And sandled dames who hang from 
either ear 

Strange lumps—“‘ art jools’’—the size of 
pickled beets, 


Writers that write not, hunting At- 
mosphere, 

Painters and sculptors that ne’er paint 
nor sculp, 

Reformers taking notes on Brainstorm 
Slum, 

Cave Men in Windsor Ties, all gauche 
and gium, 


With strong iron jaws that crush their 
food to pulp, 

And bright Boy Cynics playing para- 
dox, 

And th’ inevitable She that knitteth 
Belgian socks— 

A score of little groups—all bees that 
hum 

About the futile blooms of Piffledom. 


The ultimate destination of these 
assorted freaks of Piffledom and their 
fads is suggested in the closing lines: 


And then I left, and following my feet 
Soon found that they had led me to the 
street. 


And thereI found a burly Garbage Man 
Who through bleak winter nights from 


can to can 
Goes on his ashy way, sans rest or 
pause, 
Goes on his way, still faithful to his 
Cause. 


“‘Tell me,” said I, ‘‘if now across the 
verge 

Of night should come the kindly Cosmic 
Urge, 

Strong-armed and virile, full of vim and 
yelp, ; 

And offer you with these here cans to 
help, 

Would you accept the Cosmic Urge’s aid 

Or would you rise up free and unafraid 

And say ‘My restless Personality 

Bids me return a negative to thee.’”’ 


‘*Old scout,” says he, ‘‘I’ve never really 
brought 

My intellects to bear on that there 
thought. 

I gets no help, I asks no help from none— 

But I have noticed, be, that one by one, 
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And soon or late, and gradual, day by 
day, 

Most things in life eventual comes my 
way. 

Into the Ashes Can the whole world 
goes, 

Old hats, old papers, toys and styles 
and clo’es, 

Eventual they dump’em down the bay.” 


Symbolic Garbage Man. Sans rest or 
pause, 

In steadfast faith work for thy sacred 
Cause. 

Some time, perhaps, all piles of twisted 
bunk, 

All half-baked faddists, heaps of mental 
junk, 

Unto the waiting Scow we'll cart away 

Eventual to dump ’em down the bay. 

Fothergil Finch, the poet of revolt; 

Voke Easley, painter of sound por- 

traits with his larynx; the Swami 

Brandranath, with his Oriental mysti- 

cism; Ravenswood Wimble, apostle of 

Color and the Cosmic Urge; and all the 

rest of them are amusing, but the most 

diverting of all is the bewitchingly 

absurd Hermione herself. 


**On the Anzac Trail’? by ‘‘Anzac” 
is a war book which fulfills its mission 
if it is right that all should share the 
pain of the war either by actually fight- 
ing or vicariously. It recounts the ex- 
periences of a member of the New 
Zealand troop, hence the name; and 
manages in this way to draw an inter- 
esting comparison between the English 
Tommies and the Colonials. The first 
half of the book has to do with enlist- 
ment and training in England and later 
in Egypt. The last half tells a story 
of the fighting at Gallipoli than which 
the war has known nothing fiercer nor 
more disastrous. ‘‘Anzac’’ closes his 
story with a bitter and scathing ar- 
raignment of the men who have failed 
to enlist. The realism of ‘‘On the 
Anzac Trail’? is made more striking 
by the constant use of the new war slang 
which is an interesting feature of war 
literature. J.B. Lippincott Company. 





